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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-mall— 
Notice to Exhibitors.—All PICTURES and other 
WORKS of ART intended for Exhibition and Sale, which 
have not been already publicly exhibited, must be sent in 
tor the inspection of the Committee, on Monpay, the 
13th, and TuEsDAY, the 14th of January instant, be- 
tween the hours of ten in the morning and five in the 
evening, after which time no Picture or other Work of 
Art will be received. Portraits, Drawings in Water 
Colours, and Architectural Drawings, are inadmissible. 
—N.B. No Picture will be receiv for Sale that is not 

bond fide the property of the artist. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


OCIETY OF ARTISTS, BIRMINGHAM, 
~ November 23, ae 
The Members of the above Institution have resolv 
KEEP “their EXHIBITION OPEN until the. end of 

nuary, 1845. i 
on he delay in opening, caused by the late period of clos- 
ing the London Exhibitions, together with the increased 
facilities which will be given for augmenting the subserp- 
tion lists of the Art-Union, will, it is hoped, be con- 
sidered by the exhibitors as we ag this arrange- 
ment, . H. HENsHaw, Sec, 


7 LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION. —In 
consequence of the 5th Regulation of the British 
Institution, and in enter So ae greater facilities for the 
Sale of Pictures now Exhi , by extending the time 
for receiving Subscriptions to the Art-Union, the Com- 











mittee of the Liv: l Academy has resolved to PRO- 
LONG the SEASON until the of January, 1845. 
The unavoidable delay in o the Provincial Exhi- 


bitions also renders the above resolution necessary. 
J. T. EGLineTon, 
Nov, 23, 1844. Secretary to the Academy. 


OYAL BIRMINGHAM and MIDLAND 

COUNTIES’ ART-UNION, for the PURCHASE 

of the WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS. 
PATRONS. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
PRESIDENT FOR THE YEAR 1844. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Warwick. 


VICE-PATRONS. 
Distinguished Nobility, Members of Parliament, and 
Gentry of the Midland Counties. 

The Subscription Lists of this Soci are NOW 
OPEN. Each Subscriber of One Guinea, in addition to 
one chance in the ballot, will receive at the time of pay- 
ment, impressions from the pair of superb Line Vv: 
ings, by Edward Goodall, Esq., after paintings of David 
Roberts, Esq., R.A., entitled * St. Paul's Ca: edral, with 
the Civic Procession on Lord Mayor's Day,’ and ‘ West- 
minster Abbey and Bridge, with the Debarkation on 
Lord Mayor’s Day.’ 

A Subscriber of Two Guineas is entitled toa of 
India proofs, or to two pair of plain impressions, two 
chances in the ballot, and so on in proportion to the 
—— ae oi 

mpressions of the Society’s ings will be for- 
warded to any part of the kings wate oallgs of a Post- 
office order for the amount of subscription, payable to the 
Secretary, and a numbered ballot-ticket willbe furnished 
from the Central-office, by return of post. 

The gainer of a prize is entitled to select for himself a 
work of Art from any Society’s Exhibition of works of 
Art for the current in e 

Agents In LoNDON.—Messrs. Dimes and Elom, 91, 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury; Mr. M‘Lean, carver 
and gilder, Fleet-street; Mr. F. Paternoster, 13, Chare 
lotte-street, Fitzroy-square; David Thos. White, 28 
Teeenaceet, Hanover-square; Messrs. Winsor 
~ewton, 38, Rathbone-place, Oxfo: 
Wade, 86, Leadenhall-street ; “ 
Co., 65, Cornhill; Mr. Edward 
Albert-street, Mo 

Court-road ; 
Mr. Jos, Green, 14, 





Hage ate Mr. “oo Tot- 
Tr. — : 


u Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital; 
; . en Beary es 20, Pall-mall; Mr. F. W: “a 
( igh-street, ; Mr. H. 
ae wer-street North; Messrs. Boney, Rath- 





——— ee 





Furs POLYTECHNIC EXHIBITION, 
CHRISTMAS, 1844-5.—MANCHESTER ME- 
CHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 

CHAIRMAN OF THE EXHIBITION COMMITTEE: 
JAMES ASPINALL: TURNER, Esq. (President of the 
Institution. ) 

The Directors respectfully announce their intention to 
OPEN, at the ensuing Christmas vacation, an EXHI- 
BITION of Paintings, a Works of Art, Objects 

i , Specimens of Natural 
eg Baga Antiquities, Productions of Manufacturing 
Skill, &c.; and they solicit the co-operation of all friends 
to the Institution in promoting its success. 

The oles the Directors have in view, in presenting, 
Sd atk into taipeoet tee tonivondieciae tee sediaeias 

prove taste uu t 
of the artisans and other classes of society in 


ics’ Institution, in 1839, owed, 

on account of the building, £8195; which amount has, 

the kindness of the late shareholders, the net 
exhibitions 


OUTLINE, 
FINE ARTS, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Antiquities and curiosities of every kind, such as 
ancient or foreign armour, dress, &c.; autographs, illu- 
minated missals, rare books, manuscripts, 8c. 

NATURAL HISTORY. pee 

Botanical specimens, woods, foreign ts, flowers, 
minerals, fornils, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, insects, 


EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


and other mirrors ; 
4. di peed drawing and 
Aint tobemnts, olltete, 


MACHINERY AND MANUFACTURES. 


models of . > , care 
mechanical { 
The earliest {ntimation of intended contributions is 


Pictures will be specially insured, and precaution 
une © See ee a great value 
“articles ‘will be received at the T during the 


Hewey Day, Jun., Hon Sec. 
Cooper-street, Dec. 5, 1844. 





ENCOURAGEMENT to ARTISTS, 
AMATEURS, INVENTORS, and others.—A 
Gentleman, being desirous of promoting the Arts, and 
also of encouraging the authors of those useful inventions 
which add so much to the daily comforts of life, offers, 
on certain conditions, the following REWARDS, viz. ~~ 
‘ Goblet of equal value, with a suitable 
- mn, to the author of the best Historical 

an 


, or a Silver Tea-service of ual value, with suit- 
able inscriptions, to the author of the best’ Landseape 


25), aa Silver Gobet of 


I 
i 
* 
i 
: 
i 





great &e., 
wre des eliccpescstines ot matte oe 

‘alterations which his have lately under- 

quae accommodation to all who 

may favour eae ere wae Sages wo ore See 

, enable to to the execu- 

tion of all orders, under his inspection, and 

. F. W.’s attention to be directed to the 

of Pictures igh t Old Masters; 

and he trusts the and testimonials he 


hitherto will be a sufficient guarantee to his 
Se ns cenases tn Gals impectont Gupedianas of Wie Wank. 


ness. 

His Picture Gallery has received a fresh importa- 
denned the tihowins aden eo Ruysdaal, 
J. Van Hughtenburg, Wm. Van de V. Peter Van 
Laar, Correggio, Domenichino, Van 4 
Salviati, Wouvermans, and many 

in all its various branches; but E, F, W. 
has a method of Defaced 80 
as in many instances to render the 


expense 
Canes e callin; an Th Lent to Copy. 





























































































THE ART-UNION. 
MR. AGNEW 


Has the honour to announce the recent Publication of the following important and interesting Works of Art :— 


THE DEATH-BED OF WESLEY. 


Engraved by W. O. Geter, from the admirable Picture ted by MARSHALL CLAxTON, Esq., containing authentic Portraits of the Relatives and Friends who surround 
that coinen! men in his last moments. This interesting ba etribing scene has been selected by Mr. Claxton for the subject of an historical picture, and is acknowledged tne 
chej-d’@ucre of this highly talented artist. Size of the Engraving, 32 inches by 25 inches, 





First-class Proofs .. e ie 26 6 Oeach. 
Dn’ id cose so 00 0 6 o Oo 440,, 
Prints * ee ** or oe ee * oe e oe ee 2 2 0 ” 





THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL: OF DERBY, KG. 


Beautifully engraved in the highest style of Art, from the Picture in his Leutshigts . painted by W..Dexsy, Esq.; and engraved by F. C. Lewis, Esq., Engrayer 
e Qu 


een. 
Size of the Engraving, 174 inches by 13 inches. e 
A Proofs oe 7 ee se oe ee - ** 

rey aot ad ee * oe ef oe 7 - ee 


Prints ee e ee e. * ** oe ee La ~- 


THE VERY REV. HENRY RAIKES, A.M., 
CHANCELLOR OF THE DIOCESE OF CHESTER. 
Engraved in a highly-finished style, from an admirable Picture painted by B. R. FAULKNER, Esq. ; and engraved by F. C, Lewis, Esq. 
Au Proofs bea, = ~~ ee b _ wr = os * : ngs 
Proe oe se éa ee ee ee oe ” 
Prints at mh 2 ee oe ee 110. 
Engravi exact engraved same style as the Portrai Righ . the Lord Bishop of Chester; engraved. by SamMuRL Cousins, Esq, 
hw to davies hype pn ye Prot, - ee nial To ™ 


THE GALLERY OF THE ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. 


Being an extensive series of splendid Portraits of the prominent Leaders in this National Movement. 
The Portraits are all painted from life by C. A. Du Vau, Esq. ; and engraved by Lewis and REYNOLDs in the highest style of Art. 
Size of the Engravings, 10 inches by 8 inches, 


each, 


resco 


3 
2 
lL 


coco 








Autograph Proo o -» - oo #1 IL Geach. 
India Proofs .. . ee ee os ee o + ee oe ° 1lL@ wy 

Freneh Proofs es es ae " 010 6 , 

Prints *e * . oo ee ee oe * ee oe * 0 5 0 ” 

Any Portrait may be had separately, 
The following are now ready :-— 

RICHARD COBDEN, .» M.P. GEORGE WILSON, Esq., Chairman of the Council of the League. 
JOHN BRIGHT, Exsq., M.P. JOHN BROOKS, -» of Manchester. 
The Right le the EARL of RADNOR. WILLIAM RAWSON, Esq., of Ardwick, Treasurer of the Lesgue. 
THOMAS MILNER GIBSON, = M.P. HENRY ASHWORTH, Esq., of Turton. 
JOSEPH BROTHERTON, , M.P. COLONEL THOMPSON. 
The Honourable C. P. VILLIERS, M.P. LAWRENCE HEYWORTH, Esq., of Liverpool. 
JOHN BOWRING, Esq., LL.D., M.P. EDWARD BAINES, jun., Esq., of Leeds. 


And will be succeeded by other Individuals distinguished for their zeal in the cause. ‘ 
Seid by Messrs. ACKERMANN and CO., Strand, London; and THOMAS AGNEW, Printseller and Publisher to the Queen, Prince. Albert, and tlic 


Duke of Cambridge, Repository of Arts, Manchester. 
AGNEW’S GALLERY OF 
PORTRAITS OF EMINENT ENGLISH AGRICULTURISTS. 


Thies is the first at to in as of the su an Engraved Gallery of Portrai i i i Britain ; and at no pre- 
em tyle worthy bjeet, grav ery raits of the Leading Agriculturists of Great Lag ae a 





Views period was such so appropriate as at the present time, when science has elevated, and is still extending, the of cultivators of the soil. 
are all whole-length, uniform in sise, and beautifully cngued by Mr. ReyNnoups, from the original Postostte painaed from life by Mr: ‘asneee - 
Autograph Proofs .. ee ec - oo oe oe oe oe ee 
Lettered Proofs ee ee -_ oe ee oe ° éo ee ee * ) $ 
Prints Pt” |. aiaanieucniaiy shea. Miandad *Gaitaoelba: zhane be 7 6 
Size of the Engravings, 17 inches by 11 inches. 
The following are now ready :— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND. The Right Honourable LORD WORSLEY. 
His Grace the DUKE of SUTHERLAND. HENRY HANDLEY, Esq. 
His Grace the DUKE of NORTHUMBERLAND. J. A. RANSOME, con 
The Right Honourable the late EARL of LEICESTER. GEORGE WILBRAHAM, Esq. 
The Right Honourable EARL TALBOT. GEORGE TOLLET, Esq. 
Right Honourable the late LORD WESTERN. 


The 
The Portraits of the late Earl of Leicester and the late Lord Western were painted a few months prior to their decease. 
Fach Portrait may be had separately, 
Sold by Messrs. FORES and CO., Piccadilly, and Messrs. ACKERMANN and CO., Strand, London; and THOMAS AGNEW, Printseller and 
Publisher to the Queen, Prince Albert, and the Duke of Cambridge, Repository of Arts, Manchester. 





A SCENE AT WISETON. 
Now ready, the beautiful Engraving, by Simmons, of 


A SCENE AT WISETON. 


Maiuted by Mr. AwSDELL, for the Private Collection of the Right Hon. Bari Spencer, containing Portraits of his Lordship, Mr. Hall, Mr. Elliott, and the eelebrated Bull Wisetoa. 
Bize of the Engraving, 25 inches by 2) inches. 


ee « ee 43 3 0 
Second-clase Ditto ., ne “s is =e on ~ a for oe 220 
a ee eins 00 anid tiie chaees «0 rile 


Sulit’ by Messrs, PORES and CO., Piccadilly, and Messrs. ACKERMANN and CO., Strand, London; and THOMAS AGNEW, Printseller: und 
Publisher to the Queen, Prince Albert, and the Dake of Cambridge, Repository of Arts, Manchester. 
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THE ART-UNION. 


















For the use of 


Trade connected with the Arts. 


rwarded free upon application to 137, Regent-s 


several pirated works now in the course of pub 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
HERING AND REMINGTON’S CATALOGUE OF 


DECORATIVE AND ORNAMENTAL WORKS, 


Architects, Sculptors, House Painters, and Decorators, Writers, Engravers, P Stainers, Calico 
ace of -AGold and Silversmiths, Carvers, Chasers, Manufacturers of Iron and Brass, and every branch of 


treet. 
| iit the above are the Original Works, and will be found very superior in point of engraving when compared with | astic 








Tow ready for defivery, Price 1s, 
Hering and Kemington’s 
ATALOGUE of a choice Collection of Forsign 
& English Wlustrate: 
the Aliddle Ages, Architecture, Hac-similes of Early 
Manuscripts, Picture Galleries, Glafs Painting, &e.5 
with « List of all the Mew German ands French 
Engravings and Lithographs, mith Tame of Artist, and 
Price, Sent Postage free on ceccipt of 12 Peuny stamps, 


Works, on the Arts of 





HERING & REMINCTON, 
IMPORTERS & PUBLISHERS OF FOREIGN WORKS OF ART, 


137 Regent Street, London 





OYAL COMMISSION on the FINE 
ARTS.—DECORATIONS for ROOMS, in the 
Patent Kalsomine Tempers, as described in the last Re- 
of the Commissioners, are PAINTED on PAPER, 
or the convenience of sending into the uy Ww. 
B. SIMPSON, House Painter and Decorator, q West 
Strand, T: uare, who holds the exclusive right 
under the Patent. eye Ags beantiful igns, 
suited to évery situation and taste, washable with soap 
and water, and —— in brilliancy and durability to 
most other kinds of painting, are constantly on view at 
the above address, 





RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
Library, and Dining-room, in Italian Alabaster, 
Marble, Bronze, and Derbyshire Spar, consi of 
Groups, Figures, Vases, Inkstands, Candlesticks, Tables, 
Obelisks, Watchstands, erat ts, &c., imported 
ahr mene by J. TENNANT (late Mawe), 149, 
Students in Geology, Mineralogy, or Conchology, can 
pe supplied 7 = ss y eae of Shells, 
s, an , or Elementary Collections, 
carefully arranged and described, at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 50 
aon Biowpipes,S., by J. Tennant, 
Ts, . » &e., J. Tennan' i- 
neralogist to her Majesty, 149, Strand. ~ 





OLOSSAL DRAWING-PAPER.—To 
Artists, Architects, Engineers, a. &e— 
The LARGEST DRAWING-PAPER EVER MADE, 
being 4 feet 8 inches wide, and of any $ 
of excellent texture, quality, and substance ; takes colour 
as well as, and is in every t equal to, the best de- 
scription of Thick Dra Snquert Paper; 
wom, Ee gem for Large Water-colour Paintings, Car- 
toons, - Legon nw May be had as under, Small 
Sample Pieces gratis on ee or a specimen 
may be seen at Winsor aud NewTon’s, Colour-makers 
to her Majesty, 38, Rathbone-place, London. 


NEWLY-INVENTED 
THENIAN CRAYONS, in omy variety of 
Colour—The ATHENIAN CRAYONS be 
found far superior to any hitherto produced, as they are 
rich in colour, will work with freedom, blend easily 
crt hing Pace eir point, and not so liable 
er 





to as the Swiss or Crayons. 
With 2 Stumps and 
A set of 12 in Mahogany Box, 3s. 6d. ——— Holder, 
“ jas 5s. 6d. .25 78, Od. 
” 24 ” Is. 6d. sere 9s. Od. 
2 Lis. Od. 2.00 6d. 


4 
Stationers ; and at the Manufacturers’, E. WOLTF and 
SON, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 





This article having now stood the time 
those who wish to preserve their ee t oar 
CRACKING, PEELING, and the effects of damp or heat. 


Those Artists who.are about. to enter into 


The ground used 


Ini for the Prizes offered by 
nage inion, and other bodies, for the promotion of the Fine Arts, will find much advan 
picture when finished may be taken off the stretcher and rolled without the slightest fear of 


Prepared, of any dimensions, texture, or co DIMES and ELAM, 91, Great Russell- 
sineet, Haoundhanp obenn ansy be bed vers Material waod in the Fine Arts. 


DIMES AND ELAM’S PREPARED CANVAS WITH INDIA 
RUBBER GROUND. 


daily increasing reputation, is worthy the consideration of 
in preparing this can’ it perfectly 


vas renders secure from 


her Majesty's Commissioners, 
in this Canvas, as the 
jury in carriage. 





Carvers and 

that they ro Upholsterers, Decorators 

offered to " 

that will = Public; also 

a house in London where 
ancy Wood Frames in every variety of Pattern. 


at very reduced 





ake Stock of 
N.B. Frames the Gold 
—" . ’ 


» Tables, 
fy competition, at J. RYAN’S Wholesale and 
every article is manufactured on the premises. 


Chimney Looking-Glasses, and Gilt Portrait Frames, always read: 
Packing Cases, &c. &e. Fancy 


JAMES RYAN, 13 and 14, LONG ACRE. 


, Picture Dealers, Print Sellers, &c. &c., are seoposteaty ndeeme® 
ied with GLASS and PICTURE FRAMES of the most modern and elegant ever 
les, Girondoles Co at 


’ and prices 
Matatl “Marafectory, "18 mad 14, LONG AC The 


Word Movidings.in.19,feet lengths 





TO THE NOBIIATY, GENTRY, AND CLERGY OF 
ENGLAND.—ST. GLASS. 
ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 


(THE SUBSCRIBERS, whose of 
Painted Glass and s for the of the 
New Houses of received the special 

(they being the 


of the. Commission 

- — bi ph ype oe 

or Y .. ond te exeuute work to 
™ DARLANTINE aod ALLAX, 

15, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 

]pss0l vine VIEWS.—APPARATUS for 

exhi' on ees shown at the 

it, or on a smaller scale, suitable for 


ict ane Gtr tas 2 


ene: eee ces pect pe We cg collection 
illustrating aeons on natural 
geology, and astronomy, Comic 











HENRY ERS, 8 n 
aoe lig > Medical 
of LEC- 
illustrated 
of the > © number of 
Hon. Sec. 


ANATOMY APPLIED TO THE FINE ARTS. 
ROG 
@ Lecturer at the 
MMENCE a 
TUR | Recent 
= yp EveNnINo, 
Clipstone-street, , on Fripay ING, 
JanvaBy 10, 1845. ee 
limited 
tickets for the course will be issued. For tus 
and terms apply to the Artists’ Colourmen; or to the 
” os, J. Junxrns, Esq., No. 8, Carolinue- 
CHOOL OF ART, No. 6, BLOOMSBURY- 
called Blooms- 





of the Terms to be had at the 





Tate 


Fa 

i 
i 
Feel 
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THE ART-UNION. 
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INTERESTING WORKS, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., CORNHILL. 





1. 

Just published, in post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., handsomely 

bound in a new kind of cloth, silver 

IMAGINATION AN 
or, SELECTIONS from the best ENGLISH POETS, 
illustrative of those First Requisites of their Art; with 

Markings of the best Passages, Critical Notices of the 

Writers; and an Essay in Answer to the Question, 

* What is Poetry?’ By Letou Hunt. 

* This volume is handsomely printed, and beautifully 
bound in a new style of enquicte delicacy and richness. 
To institute a com mn with the contents of the An- 
nuals would be absurd, at any d of distance,— 
there is no more relation between them than between a 
*Teneination and Fancy’ equals any giftbooke that have 
“ * eq any 8 ve 
apoeees and it will form a more enduring memorial 
t aay ee ee selected as a gift 
for the coming season.” —Spectator. 

il. 

Just published, Sixth Edition, in 3 vols. feap. &vo., 
beautifully Iijustrated, 7s. 6d. each, in a handsome 
and uniform cloth bi: ; or 10s. 6d. morocco, 
PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. By 

Mrs. Ex.is, Author of the “ Women of England,” 

ke. ke. CONTENTS. 

Vol. I. “ Observations on Fictitious Narrative”— 

“ The Hall and the Cottage”—*“ Ellen Eskdale”—* The 


Curate’s Widow”"—and “ M as it May Be.” 
Vol Il. “ Misanthropy,” and “ The Pains of Pleasing.” 
Vol Il, “ P m; or, The Fallacies of Female 
Education.” 


Each volume is complete in itself, and may be pur- 
chased ey * Il. 
Mage aif tne ir pia nan 
€ t atyle o , silver gilt, uti - 
irate an © 10s. 6d . 


lus , pric be 

LEGENDS AND’ RECORDS CHIEFLY 
HISTORICAL. By the Rev. C. B. Taytor, M.A., 
Author of “ Records of a Good Man's Life,” &t. 

CONTENTS. 

Lucy—Lorenzo, or a Vision of Conscience—The Lady 
Lisle—Fulgentius and Meta—Anne of Cleves, or Kathe- 
rine Howard—George the Third—the Lady Russell— 
Guyon of Marseilles—The Earl of Strafford—Dona Fran- 
cesca—Joan of Kent—The Lady Anne Carr—The Son 
and Heir—Leonora. Iv. 


RECTORY OF VALEHEAD; or RECORDS 
OF A HOLY HOME. By the Rev. R. W. Evans, 
M.A. Twelfth Edition, with Plate. Price 6s. cloth. 


v. 

THE LIFE BOOK OF A LABOURER. 
By the Author of “ The Bishop’s Daughter.” Feap. 8vo. 
cloth. Price 7s. vi. 

THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF MAN. 
By D. Morison. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
Gs. cloth. vu. 


-THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS : 
AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Vill. 

THE LIFE OF MARGARET BEAUFORT, 
COUNTESS OF RICHMOND AND DERBY, and 
MOTHER OF HENRY VII. By Canoutne A, 
Bawstep. 1 vol. demy 8vo., with Portrait. Price 
12s. cloth. 1x. 


OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATURE TO 
THE MOTHERS OF ENGLAND. By Caro.ine A. 
Haterep. Post 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 


x. 
The PROGRESS of CREATION considered 
with reference to the PRESENT CONDITION of the 
EARTH. An interesting and useful work for Youn 
. — Bay ~ — Author of “ Annals o 
Mehhoee 
INVESTIGATION; or, TRAVELS in the 
Snes. R CAROLINE a. ay mg iy of 
beautifully illustrated, Price 7s. in fancy ‘cloth. tag 


Works by the Rev. C. B. T A. 
pod of * May You he it.” 


RECORDS of a GOOD MAN’S LIFE. 
Seventh Edition, feap. vo. Price 7s. cloth. 


i. 

MONTAGUE; or, IS THIS RELIGION? 

A Paes Yaom THE Book or Tue Wortp. New Edi- 
tion, feap. Svo., with Plate. Price 6s. cloth. 


111. 

SOCIAL EVILS, and their REMEDY. 
A Senizs or Nanratives. In Eight Numbers, price 
ie. 6d. each, sewed; or in Four Vols., price 4s. each, 
half-bound. 

Most of the above Books may be had, handsomely 
in morocco, at an addition of about 3s. per 
volume to the price. 

*.* AO of Smith, Elder and Co.’s Publica- 
tions of G Literature, and of Oriental and Emi- 


gration Works, may be obtained Gratis, 





Price | 








11. 

THE WORKS of MRS. HEMANS, with 

Memoir. In 7 vols. small octavo. With Portrait and 

Vignette Titles. Price 35s. bound in cloth, or elegantly 
bound in morocco, price £3 3s, 


THE POEMS and BALLADS of SCHIL- 
LER. Translated by Sir EDWARD BULWER LYT- 
TON, Bart., with a Brief Sketch of Schiller’s Life. 2 vols. 
crown octavo. Price 2ls. 


Iv. 

THE FOREST SANCTUARY ; Dz Caarit- 
LON, or the CRrusADERS, with OTHER PogMs. By Mrs. 
HEMANS. Small octavo, Price 5s. 


v. 

RECORDS of WOMAN, Vespers or Pa- 
LERMO, and oTHER Porms. By Mrs. HEMANS, Small 
octavo. Price 5s. 


VI. 

TALES and HISTORIC SCENES, with 
Poremsand TRANSLATIONS. By Mrs. HEMANS. Small 
octavo. Price 5s. 

vil. 

THE SIEGE of VALENCIA, the Scezprrrc, 
and oTHER Pozms. By Mrs. HEMANS. Small octavo. 
Price 5s. 

VItl. 

SONGS of the AFFECTIONS, Nationat 
Lyrics, and Misce,LaNnzous Poems. By Mrs. HE- 
MANS. Small octavo. Price 5s. 


SONGS and LYRICS, Scenzs and Hymns, 
with ormer Porms. By Mrs. HEMANS. Small oc- 
tavo. Price 5s. 


x. 
MEMOIR of the LIFE and WRITINGS of 
Mrs. HEMANS. By her Sister. With Portrait. Small 
octavo. Price 5s. 


XI. 

VALERIUS ; a Roman Story. A new edi- 
tion, complete in one volume, with Frontispiece. Small 
octavo. rice 6s. 

xII. 

PASSAGES from the DIARY of a LATE 
PHYSICIAN. A new edition. In Two vols. small oc- 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH ART. 


Tux question, What will be the probable fu- 
ture condition of British Art—which 
so much general interest, and which by asso- 
ciation, awakens a feeling almost personal in 
its most favourable solution—cannot, perhaps, 
be with more propriety considered than at the 
commencement of a New YzAr. It is the 
period when in every varied condition of life we 
review the past; when our impressions of the 
traversed are the most vivid; when reason, 

disenthralled from momentary passions, is less 
partial ; and we trace the results of action, even 
as they who recal the memory of the dead, with 
feelings of pride chastened by regret, and of 
regret mitigated by hope. Now, the law which 
governs men in their individual character is 
applicable also to their social: we examine our 
own career, we scrutinize national progress for 
the same end—the means may be different, but 
the purpose is identical—moral good. In one 
case observation is exercised towards the forma- 
tion of character; in the other it is directed 
towards the general condition of mental pursuit ; 
in both the design is to ensure advancement. So 
great is the tendency of the mind, however, to 
individualize its action, that in extensive views 
of human life the process of inquiry becomes in- 
ducted upon principles strictly analogous to per- 
sons. Hence it is, that narrow, limited zeal is en- 
gendered, which writes the history of civilization 
with the spirit of party ; and that events are com- 
mented upon, not as the results of general causes, 
but as particular incidents. Apart, however, 
from these considerations, the knowledge of our 
comparative national condition, as regards intel- 
lectual qualities, competing power, commercial 
greatness, social advantage or disparity, is, of all 
destined to the public service, the most important. 
No great state can exist without it: even China 
has felt its influence, and we doubt not it has 
power at Timbuctoo. But not to any nation is 
this knowledge of so much importance as our 
own. An insular people are apt too devoutl 
to worship that wisdom which never goes abroad. 
Their government, their schools, their arts, their 
modes of sale and barter, may be all good, but 
they are inclined too fondly to revere them as 
the best. If wealthy, they purchase the excel- 
lence they want; if poor, they despise it; if 
trading, they estimate it not according to its 
intrinsic qualities, but their market. Now, the 
evil consequences of this system we have felt. 
Relying upon theexcellence of our institutions, we 
neglected education ; treating the productions of 
~ as simple articles of commerce, we have left 

em, like hay, straw, bricks, and cotton, to find a 
market where they could ; and, proud of mechani- 
cal power, we have used it like a brute force 
Parated from invention, unconnected with design. 
ep like Frankenstein, we have been punished 
c the demon of our own creation. To place 
M 1s subject more clearly before our readers, we 
~ in former numbers sketched the progress of 

ritish Art, and shall now consider its present 
condition, and possible future state. 

The progress of Art upon the Continent, and 








in England, is the result of different causes, 

Art arose in Ital m the 
which placed that favoured at the head of 
modern civilization. As that religion spread, 
Art was honoured, kinge were its patrons, mighty 
princes its protectors. With the people it became 
a religious feeling. Not dissimilar was its condi- 
tion in Germany and France. But in England, 
Art, at least “for the million,” was ever an alien. 
Religion withdrew its support, the State never 
gave it; and from the Heptarchy to George IV., 
only three kings owned its influence. For cen- 
turies it was but the pride and the property of 
the court and the nobility. To what cause, then, 
are we to ascribe its recent importance? Not, as 
some would induce us to believe, to the increase 
of luxury, but the extension of education. Art is 
a yo ogh fe inherited by the rich, and worked 
for by poor ;—appreciated as a source of 
recreation, and acknowledged as a power of com- 
mercial pros . Still we cannot its 
present condition with unmixed sa It 
bears the fruit of rapid and peculiar culture, and 
shows the consequence of its neglect by religion 
and the State. Let us consider it under two t 
divisions— Zsthetic, or the Fine Arts; and Art 
Decorative and Ornamental. And, first, as to 
History and Portraits. 

HISTORICAL PAINTING in England is a me- 
lancholy subject to consider. One would natu- 
rally suppose that, among an educated and refined 
class, the bigher branches of Art would be che- 
rished. Yet it is not so. Whether this may be 
ascribed to the increasing energy of 
discussion, to the keen excitement of politics, or 
the all-absorbing worship of fashion, we know 
not; but this much is evident—the public are 
too much occupied to spare one moment for the 
more serious and important branches of Art. 
Were it otherwise, there can exist no doubt but 
that talent could be found to meet the demand. 
The Exhibition of last year proves this. The pic- 
tures of ‘ Rienzi Haranguing,’ ‘ Luther Lis 
to one of his Hymns,’ and others, might be 
to refute opinions uttered not from knowledge, 
but hazarded to put a — neglect. But 
how, after the efforts unsu ully made to pro- 
duce and establish historic painting, can we ex- 
pect their continuance whilst Memory recalls 
Hilton perishing from disappointment, and when 
we can now see five pictures by a living artist 
rescued from the neglect of England by zeal 
of the Scottish Academy—pictures which would 
do honour to any age, and which now grace the 
walls of the Edinburgh Royal Institution ? 

PoRTRAIT PAINTING, once so pre-eminent, 
is now failing in its importance. Rising artists 
too often paint portraits, but not pictures ; since 
no portrait can be considered as a valuable tribute 
to Art, unless, without any reference to resem-~- 
blance, it is in itself a fine transcript of human 
nature. Since the days of Sir Joshua, England 
has been unapproached in pictures of this descrip- 
tion, combining that which is endeared unto 
friends, and most valuable to every mind to 
which the Fine Arts are a feeling. Few 5 
indeed, can be more im t in Art than 
development of mental expression; and still 
fewer are those objects upon which the mind so 
willin be me as upon those breathing repre- 
pe = men whose attainments have im- 
proved, gratified, or enriched mankind. Yet, if 

be manifest here, is the artist only to 
be blamed? We think not. He is, like all other 
men, subject to the humour of the times; and 
now, as every one will have a likeness, and one 
to order, and at as cheap a rate as , and 
with the least possible delay, can it be matter 
of surprise that, thus cabbined and cribbed and 
betes Staaten 

t, rapid, an ? 

Eamsocahe PaInTINn@, in oil and water, has 
been long eminent in England, both for its truth 
and poetic merit; and there are examples of 
the latter which probably are equal to any ever 
produced at any period of Art. Nor is theirs a 





enchanting of nature, the solitude of 
waste, and domestic rural scene, are all re- 
= a success. a oe 

tment is equal to their conceptive ; 
their chiaro’scuro is unrivalled ; for these works 
require only to be seen, through the medium of 
engravings taken from them, to prove how per- 
fect they are by thus rendering the effect in 
black and white. We refer particularly to Tur- 
ner, whose greater works have connected the 
English school with the storied honours of the 
past,—evincing as these do the fidelity which re- 
calls, the poetic spirit which enhances, local 
scenery, combined with that historic and 
natural interest which gives a picture a place 
at once in refined en and in human 
life. . Whatever, however, the ability of the 


. ma | should give a stimulus 
to moral, religious, political improvement, 
and tend to promote the virtues con- 
of mankind. But 
is this its destiny? Has it been so? Do we not 
too often ee ee cee a piece of 
china, or a chair, call more ad: than 
subjects important to social welfare? It is not 
that this class of Art is bad: on the contrary, it 
has great merit ; and if perfect execution be car- 
ried throughout a work, with fine colour, expres- 
sion, and true perspective, the result must be 
valuable. Here, however, the failure unfortu- 


na generally is, that everything is ted 
se an en taeiirans pares organ 
manual often completely surpersedes the intel- 
lectual. Light pictures are also too much es- 


teemed for mere quality of whiteness, with- 
out any consideration of tone, , or general 
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and prospects as applied to DECORATIVE and 
ORNAMENTAL purposes. 


oO ould natural! suppose that a people so 
me et be ae would seek 


but to hold the command of that by 
every means within their power. This ng 
fact, however, is disproved b. t. 


ing-street was moved. A committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed 
which amply justified whatever a frightened in- 
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but the merest elements of drawing, devoid of 
all educated taste, uninstructed by any examples 
but those common in the trade ; i of pro- 
re perspective, form, and continuity of out- 
ine, beauty of colour, and unblessed with any 
the knowledge of it as a question of 
science. At the best the designer was left to 
grope on unassisted, and his work was the mere 
result of talent unguided by knowledge. 

With respect to the state of trade, nothing 
could be worse, One artist of great eminence 
showed that chesing was at quite as low an ebb 
as it was some twenty yearsago ; another stated, 
upon complaining that a design by Stothard was 

by the artisan, he was answered, “ Sir, in 
this country we can never get beyond a teapot!” 
while in the case of drawings from such works 
as the Elgin marbles, to be afterwards executed 
as a frieze on paper, Mr. Crabb, a decorator, ex- 


: 





cheapest rate, at the lowest expenditure. Every 
one admitted the evil; all, even to the humblest 
workman, felt its deplorable effects. Now,what 
was the cause _—The want ofa ScHooL or Ds- 
BI@N. a 
tribute ysical power, unendowed 

eee ee eabaomn ane ated 
baric chiefs of old, in whose domains the pre- 


of the Committee of Arts and Manufae- 
tures, by one subsequently made to the Board of 
Trade by Mr. Dyce, and the concurrent 
of the best informed men, that the Government 
resolved upon the foundation of a nt 
school for the education of men, principally for 
the application of Art to manufactures and the 
higher branches of trade and professions. 
The importance of the connexion between 
Manufactures and Arts has always been 
In Greece great artists arose from 


£ 


mitted. the 
manufaeturing districts; it is apparent from all 
their works that those artists who had failed in 
the higher branches applied themselves to the 
lower; and we have admirable works, of a 
minute and minor kind, which were executed by 


men who had been employed upon a much 
seale, and attempted higher things. 
Design were first introduced into France by 
Colbert, under the auspices of Louis XIV.; 
and from that period have been widely dif- 
fused. In Germany and Bavaria similar esta- 
blishments have been formed, the efficacy of 
whieh has been greatly increased by their 
several “ Industrial Associations.” Yet for us— 
a peculiarly manufacturing nation, to whom 
the connexion between Art and Manufae- 
tures is most important, and whom it behoves, 
were it only from motives of mercantile interest, 
to encourage Art for the protection and the pro- 
motion of commercial industry—no such institu- 
tion had existed. The School of Design at So- 
merset-house was consequently opened; and, 
considering its great importance, we shall now 
detail the objects it has in view. First, it pro- 
ceeds upon a principle well established in relation 
to every direction of the mind,—that to elicit 
genius, or make it the power it may become, you 
must edueate it. The rule applicable to law, to 
medical seience, from the commonest to the iow- 
est pursuits, is still as stringently applicable to 
Art. Every great artist of the past went through 
a rigid course of study ; every book upon the sub- 
ject proves this; every aberration from the sys- 
tem attests its necessity. Who designed in the 
middle ages? Raffaelle. From whom sprung 
even the debased system called the style of Louis 
XIV.—more correctly that of his successor? 
From the examples of Ornamental Art, executed 
by the Grecians, Romans, and Italians, long ac- 
credited as the offspring of high and cultivated 
taste, as practised by Michael Angelo and Cellini, 
as designed by Le Pautre, and given in valuable 
documeuts by Piranesi. The style of Louis XIV. 
was the Reman style, with a more sumptuous 
expression. 

It was by such men, then, that of old the or- 
naments of palaces, the works to be in 
the loom, in silver, bronze, iron, and wood, were 
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designed. It is to raise up men, if possible such 
| men—at all events men trained in the discipline 
| of such examples—that the Directors of these 
Schools labour. A rigid course of instruction is 
| adopted ; the pupils are taught to draw orna- 
ment and the figure; the best works, and the 
purest models, are supplied ; the classic style is 
adopted as the best; only the most beautiful 
forms are placed before them ; the power of light 
and shade, the use of chalk, the laws of chiaro- 
seuro, and of colour in all its detaila, are made a 
_ daily study, and the most assiduous practice. 
| The education of all is necessarily the same ; but 
| as they acquire a knowledge of drawing they 
| have copies placed before them, and their atten- 








as 


tion is directed to the class of ornament and its | 
application most likely to be conducive to their 
several future occupations. What that oceupa- 
tion may be is not, however, incumbent upon the 
School to decide. Their mission is the cultiva- 
tion of taste, the communication of knowledge, 
the training of the mind by the discipline of great 
examples. It is the genius of the pupil, and the 
wants of the manufacturer, that must determine 
the emp of the knowledge here obtained, 
This is well known; and not to derive the ad- 
van this School affords to the capitalist, be- 
cause it does not supply the practised workman, 
is not only in the way of all improvement, but of 
all sane reasoning. In Franee, where many ar- 
tists are employed, it happens, particularly with 
reference to the loom, that they also are generally 
the metteurs en carte, but this has never been 
the case here ; and whatever advantage may be 
derived from this practice time doubtless will se- 
cure. Still less can it. be expected that artists 


“a breath can make this, as a breath has made.” 
The on for whose dresses Kent designed 
ve orders of architecture! we have not the 


souls, that the public has no taste, and that there 
is no wisdom in the manufacture of any article of 
design, and that the old pattern—the time-worn 
system— is the best. Such opinions may suit the — 
warehouse or the counter—is in accordance with 

the limited capacity of those to whom the present 

gain is the be-all, and the end-all here; 
eppure si muove, opinion advances ; and such men 
will be found, in the dim and dusty waste of their 
own silent, desolate premises, the becoming 
morials of a system they had not the genius to 
break through, and hardly the cunning to make 
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| will advance with the intellectual destiny of man. 


| laxuries; but a diligent study of human mature 


| of space, in the sphere designed by the Eternal 
Wisdom, at whose word 


| §essive condition, and the soul, conscious of 
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be carried to perfection without being accompa- 
nied ina great degree by the other. The spirit 
of the age, says Beattie, affects all the Arts ;, and 
the minds of men, being once roused from their 

and put into a fermentation, turn them~- 
selves on all sides, and carry imprevements 
throughout all branches of mental pursuit.. The 
more the Arts advance the more sociable do men 
become. As they extend, the political condition 
of a people becomes more assured, are 
less inveterate, controversy less hateful, revolu- 
tions less tragical, authority less severe, and sedi-- 

less frequent. 

“rh rey 2 the Fine Arts,” says Lord Kames, 
“goes hand in hand with the moral sense, to 
which, indeed it is nearly allied : both of them 
discover what is right, and what is wrong; 
fushion, temper, and education may vitiate both, 
or preserve them pure and untainted : neither of 
them are arbitrary or local, being rooted in hu- 
man nature, and common toall men.” A diligent 
study of the classics might teach us, that Rome 
was vitiated by her Arts, and not by her Asiatie 


will assure us the Arts, created by the intellect, 


That destiny is The material world is 
governed by fixed laws: the spiritual is an effu- 
sion of light from perfection to perfection. The 
mighty orbs of heaven still roll in the vastness. 


arose;. worlds 
themselves, to give light, and be a theme of won- 
derand of praise, to others. Beauty the most 
exquisite—in outline the most varied ; of every 
hue and combination of colour; of form the 
most diverse, clothed with every attribute of 
gracefuluess and strength—invests the earth. In 
equal wisdom, with an unerring adaptation of 
nature unto clime, every class of the animal 
creation attests its Maker. But to these a fixed 
law of life, an immutable destiny is given. It 
is not so with man: endowed with the highest: 
powers, taught to aspire to the noblestends, his 
mind is free; he is a law unto himself ; his des- 
tiny is the work of his own will. To him the 
past is time, the future is eternity, his moral 
state of being is created coequal with his pro- 


this law, bursts from the frame of clay, 
“ Wrapt round its struggling powers.” 

No age can transmit to its successor the heri- 
tage of the human mind, in the condition it was 
received. Thought, which creates opinion, re~ 
fines as it progresses, becomes more enlarged in 
8 conceptions, better founded, and more dif- 
fused. From the social union of men, from their 
daily babitual intercourse, a gradual progression 
of manners and opinions. originates, which no- 
thing can retard. In the general history of civi- 
lization it will be found that it is the silent, gra~ | 
dual suecession of causes, rather than the fear of | 
powerful influenees, whieh has largely affeeted | 
the condition of @ people. If we review 
‘he Past, who can doubt seciety has- advanced ? 
if we consider our own powers, who can doubt 
we must continue to advance? We have hope, 
we have confidence, in the times to be: in the 
future of social condition, of government, lite- 
pes science, and the Future. oF BRITISH. 








ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 
(in the Anr-UNion or Heveniier-we printed a some- 
porn. wae tha reper the Exhibition of the Bri- 


, the “‘Kuntzbiatt,” 
and forwarded to us by our We 


have since received the journal in which it appeared, 


_| through sine numbers of which the remarks run. This 


is a theme for very sincere alone in 
reference to the spirit in which the article is composed, 
but as regards the importance attached to the subject by 
the writer. That writer, no doubt, is Dr. Ernst Foerster, 
the responsible editor of the “ Kuntzblatt,” in Munich, 
to whose visit to London in the summer of last’year we 
have more than once had occasion to refér. He occu- 
pies a very high station in his own country, and isrespected 
throughout Germany for his deep learning, refined taste, 
and thorough acquaintance with all matters appertain- 
ing to Art. Moreover; a more generous critic: it would 
be impossible to find, or one who, thinking more kindly, 
reasons more justly. 

Our school has long had its peculiar character; and we 


feel that it is about to assume a rank in the history of® 


Art, a position which its members have achieved for 
themselves without the advantages that have forwarded 
those of other—in this respect more fortunat mtries ; 
we are rejoiced to observe that this is felt by others, 
who look at the productions of artists in perfect fairness, 
and speak of them according to the feelings they inspire. 
In his prefatory observations Dr. Foerster observes— 
“ This year a thousand works of Art (some say even fif- 
teen hundred) have been rejected from want of room. 
Perhaps at some future time the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy may be extended by the appropriation of the 
National Gallery. In cities, such as London, where ex-- 





but by evil report abroad. He says—* Public 


as far as I had opportunity of hearing it, does net speak. 


very favourably of the present Exhibition, therefore the 
expectations with whieh I ascended the wide staircase 
were very moderate: thus I was the more agreeably su: 

prised by many admirable and pleasing works; and I was 
soon convinced that many difficult problems in painting 
have been solved im a manner which should be every+ 


where followed as aa example. Indeed, I cannot help: 


expressing the wish that German Academies would be 
careful to procure for exhibition the contributions: of 
British artists, as well as the works of those of France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Germany.” 

It is: impossible for us to find room te follow the critie 
through the Exhibition: he has entered into it fully, 


A few such articles will go very far to remove the foolish, 


ignorant, and baseless prejudices: which exist in Ger-- 
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felt by elevating the motive of British Art. 

It will be hereafter'a very important part of our duty 
to aid the knowledge and circulation, in England, of the 
productions of the several German States. ] 


GERMANY. — Monicu. — The 
pa ya magnificent 
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(the miniature painter) has presented to 

magnificent bracelet, the val 

mated at 33,000 francs—about 

be long, we fear, before we find 

phetess so honoured in her own coun 
The com with M. Forster for the 


- NEW PROCESS 
OF COPYING ENGRAVINGS. 


Iw this age of wonders it is, at all events, a con- 
solation to know that matter is not endowed with 
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* ANASTATIC Patntina.—We have been favoured 
with an opportunity of ins: , at the offices of Mr. 
Joseph Woods, No. 3, Chambers, Bucklers- 
bury, a process of to which this name has 








multiplied, ad infinitum, we have now to consi- 


der. All we know of it may be briefly told. Some 


months ago we stated that ‘a discovery had 
hens one by which, in a few days, a large and 
line might be so accurately 
Pagers 

ence between the o copy ; an 
engraving on steel or copper might roduced 
from an impression of the print—the original plate 
never having been seen by the copyist; and that 
such plate should be warranted to yield from 
10,000 to 20,000 impressions. We stated, also 


that it was stated to us, that the producer w 
undertake to supply a Bank of note so 
exactly copied that the who and 


issued it should not be able to swear w 
the original and which the cr 

The print which accom this notice has 
been so produced. Mr. Darton, the respected 
ublisher of Holborn-hill, undertook to procure 
or us the plate—a copy from 7 we might 
ay go netier was Me pees ps afortn ight. 

e uently p a proof of an engra 
_ ye | of the Saviour, from the burin of Mu 
Blanchard, from the painting of Delaroche—of 
which at the end of seven days he presented to us 
‘> in progress,’’ which he delivered finished 
at the end of fourteen days. From that plate 
we have taken between 4000 and 5000 impres- 
sions, and have no doubt whatever that it is ca- 
pable of yielding twice the number. 

As soon as t 


mode by which weedy ear iatgy 
fected ; tly, however, without the least 
result. . observe that the process does 


pur- 
pose, and was by no means fortunate for work. 

We have now no doubt whatever that, under 

more auspicious circumstances, the inventor may 

produce a plate so exactly rs the original 

ble difference 

tween the two even to ake proses eye; and 

achieve this work within eight days. 

And we k that all who examine this example 

fairly will be of our opinion. 
This is all we know about the matter. We sub- 


to all those kinds of croquis drawings, sketches, &c. &c., 
— have hitherto been presented to the public eye as 
wood-engravings—by giving as a specimen a page of 
= by distinguished artists printed in this man- 
ner. © proprietors are scarcely yet to work 
their patent on the extensive scale which they contem- 
pat. We have, however, seen a set of draw » fresh 
m the hands of the artists, prepared for printing, and 
an 


quarter 

han © quarter of on hour from the time of ive: 

sketch printer will present to the artist proofs af 
work shall resemble the original as perfectly as 
touch for touch. 
describe the pro- 
in the next number of the ArT-UNion. 
In the meantime it must be observed that i 





these specimens we s. 
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and as striking! 


me readers of this journal 


BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


“A srRANGE subject, this, to write about,” I 


BOOTS AND SHOES IN ENGLAND. 
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for those worn during 
Edwards who immediately suc- 
him, and which exhibit in all instances 
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tury of national greatness, was 
ble for the variety and luxury as well as 
yn, mr Ayelet nar and this may be con- 

as in the an 





boot and shoe here engraved from the Arun- 
8., No. 83, executed about 1339, will show 
extent the tasteful ornament of 
dress was carried. The 
b richest contrasts of co- 


+ 


greatest 


4 


tity 


i 


it 





which formerly existed on the walls of St. Ste- 
"s Chapel at Westminster, and which draw- 
now decorate the walls 
the Society of Antiquaries. It is impossible to 
conceive any shoe more exquisite in design than 
the first > - oy a 2. pom & at royal 
personage ; it brings fo to mind the rose 
windows and other of architecture of 
this period ; but for beauty of pattern and splen- 
dour of effect this English shoe of the middle ages 
** beyond all Greek, beyond all Roman fame,” 


= 


a way in which 


| how extravagantly“ right 


third Edward, extend- | 


of “* the | 





of the meeting-room | 


for their sandals and shoes have not half “the | 


lory of regality’’ contained in this one specimen. 
Fie second of the group is simpler in design but 
striking in effect, being coloure 
one is) solid black, the 
No. 3 is still more peculiar 


(as the previous 


it 


red hose adding consider. — 





ries of 


| Church, Kent, and is an exceed- 


Cathedral ; and Lora, the wife of Robert de Mar- 
mion, in West Tanfield Church, Yorkshire. The 
feet of the latter lady 
exhibit so clearly the 





they 
copied from Mr. Hol- 
lis’s engraving. 

The boots and shoes of the ordinary classes dur- 
ing the fourteenth century were altogether of pe- 
eller form, and had a remarkable twist when the 
figure was viewed in front. An example is here 
se from the Royal 
MS.,2B. 7. It shows 
and left’’ the boots and 
shoes of this period were 
made. Soles of shoes, of 
a much earlier age, have 
been discovered, cut to 
fit one foot only; and 
one of the sandals of an | 
early ecclesiastic, of this 
form, is engraved in 
Gough’s ‘‘ Sepulchral Monuments ;”’ but an earlier 
example may be readily cited, the Greeks and 
Romans had their boots made also right and left. 
Shakspere’s description, in his ‘‘ King John,”’ of 
the tailor, who, eager to acquaint his friend the 
smith with the prodigies the skies had just ex- 
hibited, and whom Hudert saw 


“ Standing on slippers which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet,” 





is strictly accurate; but half a century ago this | 


passage was adjudged to be one of the many proofs 
of Shakspere’s ignorance or carelessness. Dr. 
Johnson, ignorant himself of the truth in this 
point, and, like too many other critics, deter- 
mined to pass the verdict of a self- and ill- 
informed judge, makes himself supremely ridi- 
culous by saying, in a note to this passage, with 
ludicrous solemnity, 

confounded the man’s shoes with his gloves. He 
that is frighted or hurried may put his hand into 
the wrong glove, but either shoe will equally admit 
either foot. The author seems to be disturbed by 
the disorder which he describes.’” This off-hand 
style of accusation and condemnation, founded on 


| a mistaken affinity between ages remote and dis- 
| tinct from each other, may be quite as easily fallen 


into by the artist who would alter the shape or 
form of an article of costume, because it may clash 
with modern ideas of taste, perhaps, quite as full 
of unfounded prejudice as the taste of an earlier 
time, and which may thus falsify more than im- 
prove his subject. t which tells most upon the 
eye in an ancient picture or sculpture, as a quaint or 
ae bit of costume, and which may occasionally 
taken as bad drawing, is not unfrequently the 
most accurate delineation of a real peculiarity. 

The reign of Richard I1. was remarkable for the 
extravagant length to which the toes of the boots 
and shoes were carried, and which are asserted to 
have been chained to the knees of the wearer to 
sane him an opportunity of walking with more 

reedom. I cannot refer to a better example than I 
have already given in the third part of my ‘* Notes,”’ 

. 31. I, however, add another curious one from 

loane MSS., No. 
335. This extrava- 
gant fashion conti- » 
nued until the over- 
throw of the House 
of York, at least 
omens oy yey 
although it does not so constantly appear duri 
the reigns of Henry IV. and V. "inthe time ‘of 
Henry VI., a half-boot laced at the side was gene- 
rally worn by the middle classes. | have selected 
an example from Waller’s “‘ Se- 
onumental Brasses,”’ it 
is from that of Nicholas Canteys 
(who died 1431), in Margate 


ingly good specimen of a deco- 
rated boot of that period. 


The very curious shoe and 
clog (see next col. ) is copied from 
the Cotton MSS., Julius, E. 4, 
and will show the comparative 
shortness of the 





toe, as worn 





** Shakspere seems to have | 





LT tri, 


d the latter 
pS tee of the reign of Henry VI., 


por for mate 





ya 
King of England ; and there is an 
15, E. 4, im which the Doles 
. E. 4, iaw uke of Y 
Richard III, is depicted wearing suck sure 


f the shoes worn during the reign of 
IV., Mr. C. Roach Smit (whooe Fa ae 
London antiquities is so extensive and remarkable) 
possesses some very curious specimens. They 
were found in the neighbourhood of Whitefriars, 
in digging deep underground, into what must have 
been originally a receptacle for rubbish at this 
period, among which these old shoes had been 
t m. They are probably the only things of 
the kind now in existence, poe Tam indebted to Mr 
Smith for permission to engrave one here. The long. 


illuminati 
Collection, eat 





a ; remarked by 
while the diagram of the sole beneath, 
is valuable for the precise shape obtained; and 
illustrates what I have before o d, that what 
appears faulty drawing in many of the old repre- 

is, indeed, but an accurate delineation 


real fashion. I 





add, 


| Two 
IV. are 


spats 





Royal MSS. 15, E. 6. : it is of dark leather, with 
a long. pointed, upturned toe; the top of the boot 
is of lighter leather, and is similar in its constrac- 
to the top-boots of our own times. The one 
marked No.2, from a print dated 1515, is more 
curious, as the entire centre of the boot opens, and 
is laced down its whole length over the front of 


the leg. 

The small half-boot 
of the same era may 
be well understood 
from the little cut 
here given. The ori- 
inal is dated 1519. 

clog is more mo- 
dern in a 
the extra length of its toe, 
that belonging to the shoe, may still 

The cut here given will best illustrate 
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took place in the shape of the shoe at 
- his reign, - — toe ye 
the long toes that had main their 
for poy he centuries. The long-toed 
boot is from a painting formerly in the Hunger- 
ford Chapel, Setisbu Cathedral, a building now 
ee the other from the Royal MS. 15, E. 2, 
dated 1482. Itis impossible to conceive a greater 
contrast than they present, as if the taste that had 
30 long been paramount had in its antagonist 
novelty veered to the very opposite point of the 
compass, 80 that the extreme of length and 
narrowness should be followed by the extreme of 
shortness and breadth; and where a 
were enacted, forbidding lengthy toes to but 
the rich and noble, now it became necessary to 
restrict their breadth. Edward IV., by way of 
checking the great extravagance of these fashions 
in any but the nobility or persons of acknow- 
ledged wealth, enacted a sumptuary law, by which 
the shoemaker who made for unprivileged persoys 
such long-teed shoes was fined twenty shillings, 
besides running the risk of cursing by the aon: 
Just previous to this, we are told by Paradia, that 
“men wore shoes with a point before, half a foot 
long; the richer and more eminent personages 
wore them a foot, and princes two feet long. 
Afterwards, assuming a contrary fashion, they 
wore slippers so very broad as to exceed the 
measure of a good foot. The shape now taken will 
be still more clearly understood by contrasting the 
sole of the shoe in the sion of Mr. Smith, 
already engraved, with that marked No. 1 in the 
group here given, which is copied from the effigy 





——— 


of the lady of Sir T. Babynton (who died 1443), in 
Morley Church, near Derby. e breadth of toe 
is here very striking and conspicuous, No, 2 
exhibits a front view of a similar shoe. They 
are remarkable, also, for the small amount of 
shelter they gave the feet, which, as we have 
seen, were generally well protected, as they 
ought to be in our ungenial climate; the toes are 
barely covered by the puffed silk of which the shoes 
are formed. Thus they continued during the 
reignof Henry VIII. During the reign of Edward 
VI. we meet with them of the form shown in 


| fig. 3, which is of light kid leather, slashed to 


show the coloured hose beneath, which were gene- 
rally of dark-coloured cloth. 

ordinary forms of the shoes worn until the 
accession of Elizabeth may be exemplified in the 
one last referred to, and the two here engraved. 


oN oy 


They were high in the instep; the lower classes 
of the community wearing them plain, and like the 
modern close shoe or half-boot. Of the two ex- 
amples here given, and which belong to the gentry, 
One is puffed and slashed in the fashion of Henry 


| VIIL., the other is merely slashed across; remind- 


ing us rather forcibly of the Anglo-Saxon shoe 
which forms the first of the cathe Raut Gack 
Thus were our forefathers’ feet * shod”’ until 


the accession of the famed “‘ Virgin Queen,” with 


whom began a new era in England; and, as this 


> so arenlent resting-place in ad I may here 






off these memorand at some 


> a, concl 
| Other interval of time with about an equal number 


| of 


notices from that reign and upwards. 


ee 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
UNLIKE most Societies, the arrangements of this 
wide-spreading Association admit of no vacation. 
All the year round the Committee meet once 
every week, sometimes oftener, to direct its 
management ; and during the past four months 
of quiet in London circles many works have been 
put into hands, and many important steps taken, 
with a view to the great objects of the Society 
the diffusion of a iove of Art amongst the people 
generally, and the advancement of the Arts 
themselves. The Report read at the last general 
meeting has been printed, together with the list 
of subscribers, and may |e obtained on applica- 
tion in Trafalgar-square. It contains several 
points deserving of consideration in the highest 
quarters; none more so, perhaps, than where 
it urges that infiuential public bodies should aid 
in the important movement which has been made 
in favour of the Fine Arts :— 

“ The surplus revenues of a club, or City com Ee 
could not * better ex ed than in Merny A 


imitation on the walls of their hall, a noble action, or 
of all lands—the lan- 


guage of the Pe foc beholder to regard 


enue . love, — ae of the human 
which a great » equally a great ; 
prbagree eo prem rd memorials of thei 
great men, 80 doing 

to virtue. And do not let it ys! 

have few artists capable of such prod 
requires an incentive. The great 
roduced their finest works when Se 
r them, and because they were on: the display 


of on their not create the rtunity 
dal the Gutinnd. ut the demand led to te disap, 
Great efforts will not be made without the pros of 


pee te pany | reward, either of honour or profit. The 
cost of one civic banquet 


quet might be made to uce a 
work which should long remain to advance the best in- 
j mnpke Xr 9 apmleadtarre | applause to those who 

t. 


thus applied 


It will be interesting to our readers to learn 
the number of artists directly employed by the 
London Art-Union at this moment—the parties 
indirectly put into action by its operations can 
hardly be estimated. Beginning with engravers, 
Mr. Goodall has just now com his plate 
from Mr. Stanfield’s picture of the ‘ Castle of 
Ischia,’ a very fine engraving, which will increase 
Mr. Goodall’s reputation, and do credit to all 
concerned. By means of the electrotype, 14 
or 15 copies of this plate will be produced, 
from which the required number of impressions 
will be taken for the subscribers of last year, and 
who have already received the outline illustra- 
tions of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Truly, as 
the Report states :— 

“The fact that two such works as these (either of 
sr auceh tam fe poniaees tor Onery eatmatode 
or ic 

artnet seen tod oti boas the qrectes. pak of the ag- 


oh gn ew pan for the purchase of pain’ and seculp- 
, affords an ex instance of the results of 
co-operation.” 


Mr. Doo has nearly completed an engraving 
after Mulready’s ‘ Convalescent,’ for the mem- 
bers of the current year (we should not wonder 
if it commanded 30,000 subscribers) ; and Mr. 
Lightfoot has made considerable progress in a 
plate after 0’ Neil’s ‘Jephtha’s Daughter.’ Within 
the last fortnight the Committee have resolved 
to engrave two charming little pictures by Mr. 
Uwins, ‘The Neapolitan Wedding’ and ‘The 
Novice’ (belonging to Mr. Willes, of Goodrest), 
and ‘to present the pair to each subscriber of 
some ensuing year. The engravers are not se- 
lected." On the day that our number appears, 
the outlines in reply to the offered premium of 
£60 will be received. If a work of sufficient 
merit be submitted (which we sincerely hope will 
be the case), there will be another vacant com- 
mission for an engraver. With @ view to encou- 
rage the production of higher works in litho- 





stone, of a large size, in time for the next annual 
meeting. gh agg ns of (cn ; 
commissioned by Society (Chantrey 
been delayed by the ts of Mr. 


nearly 
and Mr. Wilson has been recently nos mea te to 
proceed with one in com of Sir 
Christopher Wren: forming a trio of sculptor, 
painter, and architect. Mr. Edward Wyon is 
engaged in reducing Mr. Bell’s. statue of ‘The 
poe tng ad ms wf to casting it in bronze ; 
Mr. Foley is himself arranging the produc- 
tion in bronze of his ‘ Boy at the Stream,’ for 
the Society. They will both be covetable works. 
This brings us to one of the most recent, and, 
as we will venture to predict, one of the most 
popular acts of the Committee. The porcelain 
manufacture is one of great consequence to Eng- 
land, and very considerably n Art. 
The Committee have constantly adverted in their 
reports to the connexion between Manufac- 
tures and Art, and have felt the im of 
bringing one to the aid of the other. As a 
first step, they have determined to reduce 
some fine statue to a convenient size,and to 
issue a certain number of copies in stone china, 
as manufactured by Messrs. Copeland and 
Garrett.* Mr. Gibson, our eminent country- 
man, has offered any of his works for the 
purpose, and we have little doubt that an impetus 
will be thus given which will be felt throughout 
the whole of the Potteries and lead to much good. 
In conclading our brief notice of the labours of 
Committee (first mentioning that their “ Al- 
manac” for the new year may now be obtained 
gratis at the office), we will direct the attention 
of artists once more to the offered ium of 
£500 for an original picture, and call upon them 
to exert themselves so that the result may be 
creditable to the country. According to the Re- 
port, the Committee 
“Seek a work of the est order of merit—a work of 
mind; and venture to think that painters of ability 
will be ind to respond to the call, not merely by the 
sum of money offered—a secondary consideration in the 
mind of a true artist—but by the knowledge that copies 
of his work, produced by one of our best vers, will 
be sent into every nook and corner of the m, as 
well as to many parts abroad.” 
We hope this will be the case, and we 
believe it will. As regards the legal position of 
the Art-Union of London, concerning which 
several inquiries have been made, it may be 
sufficient to state, that ites proceedings until 
after the next distribution (before July 31) are 
authorized by Lord Monteagle’s Act; and it is 
understood that a new Bill founded on the Report 
of the Parliamentary Committee on Art-Unions, 
not yet published, will be brought into the House 
by Mr. Wyse, immediately on the commencement 
of the session, to place it on a firm and permanent 
basis for the future. 





* We cannot pass so rapidly over this announcement as 
we may over others that have less novelty, It has given 
us exceeding pleasure to record so unequivocal a proof of 
the beneficial working of the Society. We have been en- 
abled to examine the material referred to, and can bear 
testimony to its beauty, as well as very valuable qualities 
for multplying the seulptor’s work. In our presence, in- 
deed, Mr. Gibson described it as the next best material 
to the marble, with which he was acquainted; and ex- 
pressed his desire that some production of his 
might be copied in it. This is high authority iu its favour. 
There is yet another ideration—and by no means less 
important—whieh gives to this new project a very high 
value, It will go directly to aid a most essential branch 
of British manufacture—one that stands in especial need 
of help from Fine Art, and one which earnestly courts 
it. Messrs. Copeland and Garrett have already produced 
some beautiful examples in this material,—one a statue of 
a shepherd boy by Wyatt (lent to them for the purpose 
by the Duke of Sutherland), and one, a copy of Maro- 
chetti’s famous equestrian statue of Phillibert. 
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an ordinance was issued, im- 

—, Rte the im of lace into France, 

and the same amount duty was fixed on the 

thread-lace of England and ders as on the 
int-lace of Genoa and Venice. 

The family portraits of the seventeenth cen- 
tury help us to ascertain the progress that had 
been made in the application of the arts of design 
to the ornamental parts of dress. An examination 
of these portraits leads us to believe that a great 
advance in the public taste had been made after the 
accession of Charles |. ; and the lace worn by the 
ladies of his court, and by the nobles when in fall 
dress, appears decidedly superior to that of the time 
of Elizabeth and James I, in fineness of texture 
and delicacy of embroidery. From the household 
accounts of the period, it would seem that pillow- 
lace was often made in noble families. In modern 
times we have seen a rage for manufactures seize 
suddenly on fasbionable ladies. We can remember 
when they were seized with a passion for shoemsk- 
ing, for inlaying cabinets, for basket-making, for 
pspyro- plastics, and very recently for working in 
Berlia wool; but the pillow-lace of the days of 
pon of pear pa ae of 
industrious idleness. The employment o' ies in 
thee days was substantial work ; and the daugh- 
ters of persons of the highest rank were obliged to 
find employment in some useful labour. 

The lace-pillow, once so common, has now al. 
most totally disappeared ; and a brief description 
of it will have novelty, at least fur our youthfal 
readers. It was a hard-stutfed pee or cushion, 
on which was placed a sytem of silk, flax, or cot- 
ton threads, fastened by pins, bobbins, and spin- 
dles, accommodated to a parchment pattern, whi 


| was to beimitated by the twisting and interweaving 


of the threads. 

The earliest lace made in this country was of the 
kind called Brussels point. The net ground-work 
was made with bone bobbins on the pillow; and the 
pattern, usually sprigs or flowers, was »mbroidered 
with the needle. This is the kind which we find 
in the portraits painted by Sir Peter Lely ; and on 
examining the representations of the lace worn by 
the beauties of Charles 11.’s court, it will be seen 
that there was very little variety of pattern, but 
that, generally, the patterns were in good taste. 
Sir Godfrey Kaeller is our authority for believing 
that this style of lace continued in fashion to the 
end of the reign of George I. Los in the sat ty 
quent reign it appears to have n superseded 
the Mechlin ground, or, as it is called by the trade, 
“ the wire ground :”’ this differs very slightly from 

incipal article 


the modern Mechlin, which is the p 
in the present French manufacture. 

Mechlin lace, or lace worked on the old Mechlin 
ground, was exceedingly rich and durable ; we have 
seen specimens of it more than a century old still 
retaining its om beauty, the figures on which 
have all the relief and sharpness of ornamental 
carving. But in lace, as in many other branches of 


| @ecorative manufacture, fashion has been often 


found to introduce and give currency to ugliness 
at the expense of beauty, for the mere sake of 
variation. Shortly after the accession of George 


| UII, the lace manufacture was sadly deteriorated 


by the introdaction of the “‘ Trolly ground :”" this 
was coarse, heavy, and vulgar in its effect, with 
angular figures, destitute of any meaning or pur- 
pose, altogether conceived and executed in the 
Worst taste imaginable. Nevertheless, like every 
Uther fashionable absurdity, it had a run for 
a few years, and was then as suddenly abandoned 
as it had been capriciously adopted. Taste re- 
verted back to an older and better fashion ; what 
was called “‘ the old French ground” was revived, 


| and has never since fallen — into desuetude. 


At the time of the American lution, Buck. 


_ inghamshire continued to be the principal seat of 


| arisen respecting 't 


' - troduced 


the lace trade; but the manufacture had spread into 
the western counties of England, and the produc- 
a eo in Devonshire, were deemed 
thy ing compared with the celebrated 
fabrics of Chantilly, in France. A new style of 
froend was imported from the Netherlands in 
of cinghas het ena t age er Ped this 
ac and its nei ur : was 
called the ‘‘ point ground.” ‘Some con has 
invention has been claimed for Britian ingewuity 
claim ‘or Brit $ 
but we have pretty conclusive proof that it was in- 
into the market as a Brussels lace, and 
that under this name the “‘ point ground” had 
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acquired some cele 


on the Continent before it 
was known in Engl 


and. 

At the close of the iast century, English lace 
though light and tin its ground, was miserably 
pare ann ritless in its designs ; oat Se mane 

revolutionary war having checked the manu- 
facture in France and Bel » & stimulus was 
a to the British } ers, and the progress 
in the tasteful design and exquisite execution, 
between 1800 and 1812, was aston and unpre- 
cedented. In 1815, lace made by inery began 
to enter into competition with the pillow-lace ; and 
since that time the continued improvements of 
mach have almost annihilated the old pro- 
cesees manufacture. Few could afford the 
sawwe of lene Shee Bo ates of a Eien 9 
ranged between twenty a hundred gnineas ; 
but when the cost was reduced to one-fifth of 
that sum, the beautiful luxury was placed with in 
the reach of persons of moderate means. 

The history of mechanical invention in the lace 
trade is very curious. Few persons 
there is no essential difference in principle between 
the lace-frame and the stocking-frame; but, on 
examining the texture of lace and of a common 
stocking, it will be seen that there is a very close 
analogy between knitting and netting. This ana- 
logy is said to have been first discovered by a 
frame-work knitter of Nottingham, na Ham- 
mond, about the year 1768. Tradition describes 
him as an idle, dissipated vequbent. but who, 
nev: » bad talents of highest order, 
though neglected and uncultivated. Destitute of 
money, employment, or credit, he was sitting in 
his wretched garret, listening to the reproaches of 
his indignant wife, when, in order to turn off the 
merited scolding, he pretended to admire the pat- 
tern of the lace that bordered her cap, and asked 
permission to examine it more closely. Female 
vanity overcame female indignation—a secret that 
may be worth knowing even in the pcre goes 
families—the cap was taken off and in his 
hands. As he examined the border in a mood of 
maudlin sentimentality, the thought struck him 
that he might make a similar article by means of his 
stocking-frame. He tried and .. The lace 
first made by the frame was snare gee point net, in 
imitation of the Brussels ground. We be- 
lieve that the machine employed for this 


pares: wc noge apher ciped we yey 
manufacturing the material called tulle. 
We believe that ¢udle could be made on 


bob- 
kmen in 
ere ears eats bcos 

new on 
a com hexagon, which tnd bithesto batied af 
the of inventors. will be able 
the had to be over- 














flow of the Lge suggeati e of the pert oc without 
iving a strict metric figure, exhibits great 
pte merit ; ont te floral ement at the 
break is a ha union of interruption and com- 
> The pattern is full, without being 
crowded: a result which we have more than once 
ted out as the consequence of attending to the 
subordination of detail. 
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EXPERIMENTAL CAST. 


The Cast taken from the Body of James Legg, 
Chelsea Pensioner, executed in the year 1801. 


Tae t masters have bequeathed us their vari- 
ous wadeea of Oe crucifixion ; but they are all, 
more or less, devoid of that kind of truth which 
bears with due force upon the mind; being all, as 
it were, either actually living, or ——_ y dead 
and stiff, rehearsals of the awful g scene of 
the Saviour’s brief life. It would appear that the 
dead model has been most generally employed by 
the old painters for describing the agony ; but many 
modern artists of the foreign schools have painted 
from the living model, a practice difficult from the 
fatigue incident to the racking position, and the 
uent necessity for frequent resting. This 

uch as it is di t to 

other condition than 


f= rule smo to draw from ; for, setting aside the 
offensive attenuation of the body, the rigid muscles 
cannot be made to assume the same form into 
which they must have settled in a case of crucifixion. 
In the many ‘ Dead Christs’ we see everywhere, as 
Cee modern 0s eutent, have are net the came pal- 
fom Ape wna being one of less difficulty ; 
it is often very obvious that the picture has been 
painted from a model which has sunk under gra- 
dual oy f and the artist has been unable to pre- 
vent his figure from being broadly marked by the 
type of diseasc. The natural proprieties of the 
cracifixion have long been a subject of discussion 
among painters, even earlier than the time of 
Michael Angelo, or of Caravaggio, one of whom, 
it will be remembered, is said to have stabbed 
a living model on the cross, with a view to 
arrive, in some sort, at the realities of the sub- 
ject; but what evidence soever might be brought 
forward to substantiate such an allegation, the 
act is utterly inconsonant with the profound views 
at Florentine artist: this were worse 
than painting Jesus from the dying Barabbas—the 
Saviour of mankind did not die like one unshriven 
suddenly launched into eternity. The late 
president of the Royal Academy, Mr. West, to- 
with Messrs. es and Cosway, members 
same body, proposed to themselves the solu- 
and requested the assistance 
Mr. Carpue, the eminent surgeon, who acceded 
th all the enthusiasm and love 
by which he is known to be dis- 
applied immediately 
Chelsea Hospital to Mr. Keats, surgeon. gene- 
forces, who gave over to him the body of 
pensioner who had been executed for the 
his comrade ; and it was fortunate that 
was made at that time, since Mr. 
then accede to it, but after that time 
to give up the bodies of malefac- 
. Before the warmth of life had 
the body was attached to a cross, and 
iment confirmed, to the satisfaction of the 
t, the pecan See at bem 
r predecessors, had generally made 
ies from dead models, a method which 
ed to the subject of ‘ The Crucifixion’ 
al stiffness so obvious and untrue. 
Whereas, the body in this case having been attached 
to the cross before the rigidity of death had set in, 
it showed precisely the appearance that the muscles 
would assume in the transition from life to death 
upon the cross. From this body a cast was most 
skilfally prepared by Mr. Bankes, for the Royal 
+ aay ; but it was subsequently removed when 
V. sent to the Academy the casts from the 
cme ctyer dy deny re ——s 
m as a present by ope, for the arrangement o 
which all: i le room a ae 
This extraordinary cast is ore still the pro- 
perty of Mr. Ye ae We have had opportunities 
many times of y examining the cast, which 
is in every respect a most reproduction of 


the body as it finall . There is nothin 
ye qaeceme J indicating the manner of the men’s 


and 
tinguished. 
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and been so left, it must in this case have fallen so 
low as to interfere with the neeet eee of the body. 
The bones of the chest and the adjacent are 
very much raised, in consequence of entire 
weight depending from the muscles of those parts, 
and the body downwards is much elongated, show- 
ing a stature of more than six feet; but what the 
ratio of such elongation may be we have no means 
of ascertaining, as the living stature of the man is 
not known. In proportion to the development of 
the chest and ribs is the abdomen sunk ; the lower 
limbs alone, as not being so directly affected by the 

eneral distention, retain their ordinary appearance. 

e hands are partially closed, and exhibit 
strongly the effects of the weight which has hun 
from them. This part of the cast especially excit 
the admiration of Mr. West, who declared that 
‘* he had never before seen the human hand.” 

At first sight of this cast the artist is satisfied of 
never having seen a Crucifixion anywise approach- 
ing the reality. By the uninterested it would 
not, perhaps, be considered an agreeable object to 
contemplate ; and the desire of modifying the sub- 
ject has with many painters been one cause of error 
and embarrassment, in regard of even the little 
truth they might have before them to paint ; there- 
fore, a Crucifixion from such a cast, or from a model 
very recently dead, without treatment would be 
in every respect accurate, but, perhaps, more ob- 
jectionable as a picture, than others less correct. 

This cast excited at the time of its execution 
much interest among all classes of members of the 
art. Mr. Bankes, the sculptor, placed it in his 
studio in Newman-street, which, for a length of 
time, was resorted to by crowds of persons for the 

urpose of examining it. When the celebrated 

r. Gall saw it, he stood in contemplation before 
it during several hours,—fully concurred in the 
opinions of the gentlemen who had instituted the 
experiment, and, in the spirit of the humanity and 
philosophy by which he was rized, observed 
that, when he considered the cruel mode of 
death which was inflicted by crucifixion, and which 
was suggested to him by this figure, it added to 
the many proofs he had accum , which esta- 
blished to him the fact that man was the most 
cruel and merciless of all animals. The cast is at 

resent in the studio of Mr. Behnes the sculptor, 
n Osnaburg-street ; but it is the intention of Mr. 
Carpue to present it to the King of Bavaria, egainst 
the fulfilment of which we venture to offer a re- 
spectful remonstrance, to save us from the re- 

roach of being incapable of appreciating the ef- 
orts of a few of the most scientific men of their 
time in the cause of Art. We cannot, indeed, too 
highly compliment Mr. Carpue on the skill, dili- 
gence, and patience which he has exercised in the 
anatomical preparation, for there is a second, in 
which the whole of the muscles are exposed. 
Although the Royal Academy may have refused 
a place to this unique cast, there are other bodies 
that would duly prize such a contribution to Art ; 
we therefore do earnestly hope that Mr. Carpue 
may remit the fulfilment of his present intention 
in favour of some of these. The second cast was 
made with a view to account for the appearances 
produced by the manner of suspension in cruci- 
fixion: the integuments having been therefore 
removed, the musles are ex exactly as they 
settled. We believe that these casts are unique ; 
we have not been able to learn that any similar 
experiment has ever been instituted; hence is there 
abundant reason for surprise that the Royal 
Academy of Great Britain should have refused 
to them the poor compliment of places somewhere 
about their building. Certain we are that no 
similar Institution in Europe would have so acted; 
an my, in any other country, would have at 
once perceived the immense advantage which such 
a means of study might render to the student, and 
would have acquired them at any cost. They were 
to be had for nothing—and our British Royal Aca- 
demy considered them NotuiNG worth ! 


(To Mr. Carpue we are indebted for much of 
the information here given. Since these remarks 
were written, we have learned with sincere gra- 
tification from that tleman himself, that he 
has reconsidered his intention of presenting the 
casts to the King of Bavaria, and authorizes us to 
state that they be given to some one of our 


own institutions. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Behnes, artists will be permitted to view @e cuts 
on application at the studio of that sculptor. 
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THE PRINT ROOM OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM, 


It may be observed—and with un 
truth—that our artists are better eoandael tam 
the assembled treasuree of foreign collections 
than with those equally valuable in » general 
comparison, and not less accessible, which invite 
their attention at home. We hear never-endi 
rhapsodies of the inestimable bequests made . 
Art by Albert Diirer, Mare Antonio, Martin 
Schon, Cellini, and all the painters, etchers, gp. 
gentieri and niellatori who have lived between 
the Categat and the Mediterranean—between the 
thirteenth century and the present time, We 
hear incessant praise bestowed on the collec. 
tions at Rome, Dresden, Florence, Nuremberg 
&e.—but seldom any mention of the Print 
Room in Great Russell-street, the contents of 
which may be fairly estimated at the value of a 
hundred thousand pounds. Our painters bear 
the character on the Continent of being the most 
persevering sketchers on record; yet after, we 
may say, & long life of sketching, how many of 
them are there who die and make no sign! In 
what nook soever of Europe there may exist an 
association with a great name, be it authentie or 
apocryphal, it is coloured a green spot in the charts 
of our voyaging Anacharses, and a shrine is 
established to the hallowed memory; all this 
before the STORES AT HOMB are even looked into, 
In the folios of the Print Room the works of the 
greatest artists who have ever lived be 
studied, before they are contemplated at large in 
the temples of Italy or in the cabinets of more 
northern Europe ; and with how much advantage 
does the student, or one who may have passed the 
chrysalis state of studentship, survey the vast 
and sablime compositions at Rome, Parma, or 
wheresoever any like wonders of Art may exist— 
for everything that has been published has a 
place here! It is at present only our pur- 
pose to call the attention of our readers to 
the Print Room: we can here do no more than 
allude to its contents; in a future paper we pur- 
pose to devote some space to a particular ex- 
amination of its shelves. 

This room is situated, not as might be sup- 
posed in connexion with the Library and Reading- 
room department of the Musuem —the entrance 
to which is in Montague-place—but is reached by 
the staircase at the extreme end of the Gallery of 
Antiquities. It is little known to the public, and 
less to artists, by few of whom it is ever visited, 
notwithstanding the extent of the valuable and 


curious collection described in the catalogue. It | 


is uuder the judicious direction of Mr. Josi, who 
is chief officer of this de t; and has been 
constructed with admirable attention to the effect 
of light and the convenience of artists and the 
public. The form of obtaining admission is 
similar to that employed in soliciting permission 
to visit the Reading-room : a written application 
is addressed to Sir Henry Ellis, the principal libra- 
rian, supported by the recommendation of some 
person of known respectability. Every facility is 
afforded to visitors and students for copying 
prints and engravings with the single reser- 
vation, that they are not allowed-to execute fac- 
similes—that is, some difference of dimension is 
insisted on—with the view of preventing the sub- 
stitution of a copy from an original either by 
accident or design. General visitors are at all 
times courteously received, and their wishes cov- 
sulted in every respect, in as far as they may be 
consistent with the regulations of the 

ment. 

The works are classed, as first—original draw- 
ings by masters of the different schools, princi- 
pally arranged in the Sloane, Fawkener, Crache- 
rode, and Knight collections; drawings 
monuments of the invention of 


Italian pictures ; 
engraving, and prints after the works of - 
nent painters and of all schools, incl 


ing the works of eminent engravers, com~ 
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‘ng with the Florentine school ; engravings 
ene it® da Vinci, Fra Bartolommeo, Andrea del 
Sarto, Michel Angiolo, also after those of mem- 
bers of the other schools of Italy, as Peruzzi, 
Beccafumi, Raffaelle, Guido, Romani, &c. &e.; 
foreign and British topography ; costumes, pro- 
cessons, ceremonies, animals, antiquities, Indian 
and Chinese drawings, &e. &e. The remarkable 
monuments of the invention of engraving are— 
a small circular niello in silver, representing the 
Nativity—this is of the fifteenth century ; a sul- 
phur cast of the school of Finiguerra, represent- 
ing the Nativity; another sulphur of the cele- 
brated ‘Pax of the Assumption,’ by Maso Fini- 

ra, purchased from the Duke of Buckingham 
in 1835 ; also a book in crimson velvet, contain- 
ing five impressions of works in niello, or rather, 
perhaps, of plates engraved as patterns for works 
of that kind. It were impossible to give, in the 
space to which we must at present limit our- 
selves, even any considerable number of the 
names of the celebrities, specimens of whose 
drawing are to be found among the treasures of 
the Print Room. The Cracherode collection alone 
is rich in sketches of the Italian schools, com- 
mencing with a drawing by Donatello ; it com- 
prehends specimens of Titian, Tintoretto, Porde- 
none, Palma, Salvator Rosa, Mola,. Poussin, &c. 
&e. The Knight collection contains an admirable 
drawing of ‘ The Fall of the Giants,’ by Salvator 
Rosa, and another by Rubens, representing ‘The 
Fall of the Damned ;’ and others by Giotto, Raf- 
faelle, &e. &e. Of Dutch and Flemish etchings 
there are forty folios by various artists, besides 
many sets to particular etchers, as for instance, 
upwards of twelve of the works of Rembrandt, 
many of those of Visscher, Wanderwelde, &c. &c. 
The glass cases and sets of enclosed shelves are 
numbered up to fifty, each containing some or 
other of the folios in which the precious relics are 
disposed. On the tops of these cases are arranged 
busts of men eminent in arts and letters,as Dante, 
Shakspere, Macchiavelli, Petrarch, &c. &c. 

The admirable order and classification of the 
contents of the Print Room are beyond all praise. 
The visitor is not only met with courteous atten- 
tion, but his wishes are at once gratified ; this, 
indeed, is not less the case in the reading depart- 
ment, a fact which we may contrast with the 
arrangement of the Bibliothéque Royale at Paris, 
where, for certain MSS., although known to be 
in the library, we may ask in vain: they are not 
classed, and cannot be found; many are known 
to have been stolen ; and, in short, it would re- 
quire a labour of years to place this establish- 
ment on tne footing of order which prevails in 
the Library of the British Museum. 

_ The visitors’ book in the Print Room is a cu- 
rious record of the class of persons to whom 
these valuable drawings and engravings may be 
supposed to be interesting. We cannot help ex- 
pressing astonishment at the lists of names, which 
we may examine, page after page, without dis- 
covering one of those ussociated with the patron- 
age of Art—we run even through a course of 
years uacheered by the sight of a single star of 
this magnitude—even the names of known ar- 
tists are but a thin sprinkling: these average, 
according to the book, about ten per month ! 
We may visit, indeed, this sanctum, day after 
day, and often find no more than half-a-dozen 
Persons, one-half copying and the remainder 
turning over the leaves of the volumes placed 

co them ; hence it is clear that the resources 
+ hy Print Room, and the facilities of access to 

» are but little known, and, even where 
nown, insufficiently appreciated. It is our ob- 
ject, therefore, merely to call attention to it at 
sae in a future notice we propose to describe 
~ ree more in detail. In the meantime 

ust that it will be acceptable to our readers 
of Point out the means of access to a collection 
pa: of Art, from the study of which incal- 

le advantaye is derivable, 


eee 





OBITUARY. 


SIR AUGUSTUS WALL CALLCOTT. 
Wira rag thy aes we have to record 
the decease of this famed estimable man. 
How different the exit of an artist from that of 


minds of men—to remind them of the happiest 
phases of nature—to picture to ¢heir imagination 
the liveliest revellings of his own—passes awa 
from the generation which accompanied him, wi 
the award of half a column of dates and a few lines 
of encomium! This, however, exhibits an apathy 
less real than ap t. The biography of an ar- 
tist, to be either interesting or valuable, must be a 
work of time, because the usually quiet and unob- 
trusive events of his life assume their truest inte- 
rest when linked in consideration with reflections 
on the character of his works. It is as a means of 
further study of his mind that we desire to become 
familiar with the stages of his worldly career, and 
thus look we always with gratitude upon those 
efforts which usher to the public such a tribute to 
the memory of departed genius. Qur task, there- 
fore, for the present will be restricted to a brief 
commentary on one who, in quitting life, has left 
behind him, not alone the pledges of his genius, 
but the bigh attribute of an unsullied name. 

Sir A. Callcott died at the age of sixty-five,— 
worn by an illness of some years,—following, not 
slowly, the lady whose declining health he had 
watched with the most unremitting care of cn 
affectionate husband. Born at Kensington in 
1779, he terminated his life at the same spot. 
Brother to the famous composer, Dr. Callcott, he 
inherited kindred tastes, and first entered on the 
career of music, officiating some years in the choir 
of Westminster eure under Dr. Cooke. In 
1799, however, the exhibition of a portrait painted 
by him, under the tuition of Hoppner, was the 

proof that the sister Art had acquired his 
preference, and from that time his genius was de- 
voted to the profession of a painter. Portraiture 
soon yielded to the force of his ee inclina- 
tions, and Jandscape, in 1803, obtained the most 
su allegiance of one of its worthiest vota- 
ries, for he holds the palm in the fellowship of 
Claude, Wilson, and Turner. In 1807 he was 
elected an Associate, and in 1810 became a Royal 
Academician, sending his ‘ Morning’ as his di- 
oma-picture. In 1827 he married the relict of 
gt Graham, R.N., a lady distinguished not 
only for her extensive erudition and knowledge of 
various countries, but for the power of communi- 
cating that knowledge to others. With this ac- 
complished lady he visited the Continent, and ap- 
plied: to the scenes of nature and works of Art, to 
which his travels introduced him, the cultivated 
perceptions of a mind ever alive to the value of 
suggestions derived from both. It was this habit 
of constant and watchful observation which gave 
to his conversation such an interest, and to his 
criticisms so much value. So great was his popu- 
a> Fit ad , that the public hailed with universal 

on the bestowal of knighthood u 

m; nor was the greeting less cordial when 
year her Majesty exhibited a just and y ap- 
preciation of his merits in appointing him per 
of the Royal Collections. Jn the due arrangement 
and classification of these treasures of Art he was 
sedulously employed till death cut short his labours 
after an illness of many years’ duration, which was 
interrupted only by short intervals of com 
health that excited the hopes of his numerous 
friends. His funeral took place on Saturday, No- 
vember 30, in the Cemetery at Kensall- green. 

his last paintings were among the best 

from his easel; and yet amid what feelings of sor- 
row and personal pain they must have finn 
duced ! When the writer saw them at Sir Augustus 
Callcott’s residence, the distinguished artist was 
resent, but appeared down by disease. 
is fine head, however, was lit up by intelligence, 





lively emotion, while receiv- 
and his face expressed a y ee be 
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MR. WILLIAM GRIEVE. 
Mr. William Grieve, the satageed 
painter, died, on the 12th of November, at 
the early age of forty-four. From the time of 
De Loutherbourg, members of Mr. Grieve’s 
family have acquired reputation in this depart- 
ment of Art; indeed the mantle of Louther- 
bourg may be said to have descended to them. 
Clarkson Stanfield, David Roberts, and William 
Grieve were the worthy successors of De Louther- 
bourg; but, when the two former were elected 
members of the Royal Academy, Mr. Grieve stood 
alone, the most skilful among the painters of stage 
scenery of his day. He was inimitable in the 
chique of his art, and his success unprecedented 
in the production of the most marvellous delusions 
light compositions expecially ealled forth upon sil 
ight compositions y u 
occasions the most unqualified applause. He was 
a principal with his father and surviving brother, 
Mr. Thomas Grieve, in the pre: ion of the ad- 
mirable scenery which has late years been 
brought forward at Drury Lane. At her Majesty’s 
Theatre he had the chief direction, and has un- 
doubtedly exalted the reputation of the Opera 
House for its scenery. It is entirely in this walk 
of Art that Mr. Grieve has achieved his celebrity ; 
for, although his small pictures and water-colour 
drawings evinced a very high of merit, his 
minor essays were far surpassed by the wonderful 
effects he produced in scenic representation. A fit- 
ting successor to men of the calibre of Stanfield and 
~ rts ae od be — of rare ae pa peng ere 
cene-painting is vulgarly regarded as an inferior 
hrandh af the profession—a palpable anomaly, 
since it is only necessary to remember that it is 
ag Py) ete 
ren pop y by men th genius 
of the highest order The scenery of the London 
theatres bas long been acknowledged as of surpass- 
ing excellence, a t measure of which is attri- 
butable to the t of the Grieve =A the 
labours of whose surviving members will, it may 
~ a i te the es m4 
ve already given 
Mr. Grieve was born, in 1800, in London, and was 
employed even as a boy at Covent Garden, at which 
theatre he remaiaed until Mr. Bunn took D 
Lane. He has left a widow and 
five children, and 
circle of friends, who esteemed him for inte- 
grity of which marked the tenour of bis 
comparatively short life. 
MR. HENRY CORBOULD. 
We lament deeply to add to our the 
name of another excellent artist and estimable 
gentleman. Mr. Corbould died of 
lexy on Monday, the 9th ult., at ge. 
e shall present a memoir of his active and 
useful life in our next publication. 
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THE USEFUL ARTS. 

A wew JuG, produced by Messrs. Tnos., Joun, 
and Jos Maven, of Longport, Staffordshire. We 
influence of the Fine Arts—and of more clearly 
exhibiting and more satisfactorily explaining 
them by the aid of woodcuts—we proceed to bring 
under review, first,— 

A wew Jue, produced by Messrs. Joszrn and 
Joun Maren, port, Staffordshire. We 

that there is no article of domestic use, how- 
ever humble in character, which may not assist in 
eye. All objects are eithe 


i 

4 
L 
; 


are 
and rightly-directed y- Al h we may be 
met by ‘‘ commercial’’ objections to 

in our manufactures, we none 
no producer will suffer by the exercise of taste and 
elegance of even on the score pe nm 
beauty being, of a surety, as cheap as deformity. 
Since we have undertaken to canvass these mat- 
ters, we have obtained many conclusive proofs that 
the manufacturers, generally, > the 
kin , are becoming aware of this 

truth, and are directing their attention steadily to 
such improvements in the forms of manufactured 
articles as shall enable us to meet our Continental 
rivals in trade—and beat them; beat them not 
only, as we have always done, in materials, 
bat also in ; and this, we feel assured. is by 
no means a difficult task. If we have hitherto had 
but few designers, it is because few have been 
needed, producers having been, for the most part, 
uD y, content to borrow rather than invent. 
Let there be a demand, and there will be a supply. 
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; 
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taken from Rossi's 


also much superiority in the 
ture; the modelling of the is 
rious; and 


excellent moans with the design. 

Skill at adaptation is, after all, a great achieve- 
ment; and much ability may be manifested in 
working up materials that, although old, are capa- 
ble of s arrangement as may luce effects 
comparatively new, and striking. Genius 
may be exhibited in a ski combination of old 





ORNAMENT APPLIED TO Harness Work.— 
We have examined some recent improvements in 
harness work, produced at the manufactory of Mr. 
Marlow, of Walsall, Staffordshire. These im- 
provements we have thought it our duty to en- 
grave; and our readers at once estimate their 
value by comparing them with the comparatively 
unsightly objects applied to the same purposes. We 
supplied with on epgettenhty ofacag tip euabet 
supplied with an opportuni testing t t 
thie work, inasmuch as on bees we have here 
the first attempt to introduce enrichments into 
such articles ; yet there are few situations in which 
ornament can be used with greater advan 
Compare this terrett with the commonplace 
in general use ; see how skilfully the ornaments are 
made to form receptacles for the brightly burnished 
bosses; and how much is given to the 
whole b the flowers (in dead silver) at the top. 
The hook is also of fine form ; so is the buckle, and 
so also is the swivel—the decorations upon which, 
ow 7 Goes and ony have just - 

of su elegance vulgarity. 
under all similar 4 we i ; com- 
parison of improvements with the objects intended 
to be laced. The buckle here is really an ad- 


mirable : its general form is that of a lyre ; 
and its decorations are made subservient to use 
as well as appearance, by rendering the article 
more y” Al we by no means 
hold that no ornament be introduced 
into an article except with direct reference to 
utility, it is clear that wherever—as in the 

useful and the can be 
oom Sach 











January, 
judgment: the materials for the design having been , materisls, il al 
judgment : ‘or as well as in 

famous collection of antique | in ornamental designing the reg Indeed, 

vases, are altered with considerable skill, so as to chitect, driven, in a great measure, to a 
suit the surface to be covered. The jug exhibits | already known, for ideas and com Sources 
le of its manufac- | he is to give novelty. spe to which 

i y merito- in reference to articles in general use like thee 

the material of which it is composed | notice, this truth is particularly obvious. ped 

being of fine vitrescent stone china (a beautiful, | be undoubtedly considered an original © may 
although by no means a costly, substance) is in | while strictly adhering to acknowledged’ sree 
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and in 

both general form and ute 
Wedgwood did, ‘on: aie we 
into a wi , 
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1MEN PRINT of the work accompanies this 
, Iongg It will be recollected that at the com- 
mencement of the year, also, we gave an example 
of the publication—the first part of which had 
gnly then appeared. Jt has since been issued—a 

t every two months ; and Part VI. is now be- 
ew together with a “* Supplemen Part,’’ 
presented to “ regular sub ag e must 
observe, at the outset of our remarks, that it 
advances little or no claim to originality: of 
invention, we believe, there is nothing; and 
of adaptation not much. We trust, therefore, 
it is but the precursor of a better—on which the 
higher faculties of mind shall have been exercised 
by our English artists, who, able to create for 
themselves, shall no longer condescend to borrow 
from their neighbours. 

Messrs. Fullarton’s publication, however, is 
calculated to be largely useful: they have here 
collected in a most agreeable manner, and at very 
| reasonable cost, a vast amount of information for 
all classes of manufacturers and artisans —there 
is no trade, indeed, to which it will not be prac- 
| tically beneficial, inasmuch as it exhibits the best 
models, from the best authorities, existing in all 
parts of the world. A bare enumeration of its 
principal contents will serve sufficiently to explain 
the purposes of the publication :— Ceilings, can- 
delabra, doorways, cornices, carved flowers, bits 
from the Alhambra, tables of various styles, 
brackets of several epochs, panels, vases, picture- 
frames, arabesques in great variety, —— 
shields, canopies from various cathedrals, pulpits 
reading-desks, bosses—in short, matters connected 

with almost every trade, the interests of which 
| they cannot fail to promote. 

Our example exhibits a selection from several 
_ contained in the publication : a bit chosen 

‘om one and a bit from another ;—chosen, how- 
ever, less to show the materials of which the work 
is composed than the style in which it is executed. 
Moreover, we should observe that in the work the 
ox are considerably larger—the objects being 

drawn on a reduced scale in order to suit our 

es. They are produced in lithography, in a 
style very neat, yet sufficiently bold and decisive. 
Due attention has been given to a clear explanation 
of details; and, in some cases, the objects deli- 
— are accompanied by enlarged drawings of 








parts. 
. | Now, when all classes of artisans are beginning 
to be self-thinkers—unwilling to continue an 
longer mere treaders in the steps of others—a weik 
of this kind cannot be too extensively circulated ; 
inasmuch as to the few only can be opened the 
large and costly tomes from whence these models 
are taken. The work has improved as it has ad- 
vanced ; and we are sure will be still better as it 
j\ resses. 
y n this age of improvement, one of its leading 
characteristics is the increased facility afforded to 
the “ mere workman,” by which he can be the 
employer instead of the employed. Such publica- 
tions as this before us, are among the encourag- 
rs Sa of the times. A few years ago no me 
lisher would have ventured upon such a specula- 
tion—knowing that purchasers would be “ few 
and far between.”” Now, however, even the 
Mechanics’ Institutes’ of the kingdom are 
sufficiently numerous to carry off an edition; 
and masters have ascertained that one of the 
surest means of success is to improve the MINDS 
of their workmen. 
We may cordially recommend this publication 
essrs. Fullarton to the thousands to whom it 
a fail to supply valuable information; and 
_ We do not pay it an ill compliment when we add 
bene good as it is, we hope to see it followed by a 
¥ ter;—a better, in which we shall have drawn 
upon the ingenuity of our neighbours of Ger- 
pp Bee France, and in which the treasures 
of antiquity shall be more evenly mixed with in- 
deed ns of our own artists of our own age. Jn- 
» we po, Base yn this publication is com- 
ple ted, we may have to report that it has drawn, in 
me degree at all events, upon modern sources. 








* Publishing, in parts, byjA. F 
burgh an Fn » byg A. Fullarton and Co., 





» not only a but a national celebrity— 
Gicherdoce: Gnas Wailes, and Lough. The Report 
described the School as the “ remark. 


among his 
numerous pupils of allages.” Twenty-four of the pupils 
were young ladies, who met on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, early in the forenoon, and were taught “ the 
art of design” for me Hyon per week. The evening classes 
for young men, t on the same terms, comprised 80 
; and the public were invited to visit the rooms 
z they were at their studies. _ pons class, 
r geometry, perspective, projection, was 
Souriakinn In conclusion, the Report stated, that 
resent accommodations of the Institution would 
ly admit of an exhibition of paintings, in addition to 
the School, but it was ho that an exhibition room 
would be obtained at an early period of 1845, and also that 
a@ permanent picture would ere ane Be added to 
the establishment of the North of England Society. 
Prizes were awarded to eight of the pupils, viz., Mr. John 
Campbell, painter on , for the best human re 
from an antique cast; Mr. Robt. John Dobson, architect, 
for the best ornament from an antique cast; Mr. W. 
Smith, marble mason, for the second best ditto; Mr. 
Thos. Dalzell, engraver, for the best drawings in general ; 
Michael Proctor, carver and gilder, for the best drawi 
of an ornament from the flat; Mr. James Johnston, c 
ter, for the best drawing of outline; Mr. Andrew 
Reid, wer; Miss Jane Armstrong, for the best draw- 
ings both in ornament and the human figure. Mr. Hutt, 
M.P., moved the thanks of the meeting to the Council at 
Somerset House, for their attention and liberal assistance 
to the Newcastle School of Design. The honourable 
member supported the motion in a long and animated 
speech, He adverted in terms of satisfaction to i mii 


= 


Fe 


spects of the Institution, and to the good which it might 
be the means of effecting; and enumerated many branches 
of Art to show that, notwithstanding our facilities and the 
constitutional steadiness and industry of Englishmen, we 
are behind nearly every other European nation, where- 
ever the arts of design require to be called into i- 
tion. The Hon. T. Liddell moved “that the thanks of 
the Society are due to Messrs. Scott and Harrison,” the 
instructors in the School of Design; adding that the 
town of Newcastle had great reason to be proud of the 
very eminent men who now stood prominent as artists in 
this country. 

LiveRPOOL.—The Art-Union is progressi and we 
have reason to believe that the subscriptions will amount 
to a very considerable sum.* Our_readers are aware that 
the time for closing the exhibition of works by modern 
Artists has been extended “ in consequence of the regu- 
lation of the British Institution,” which excludes from 
exhibition there pictures which have been publicly hung 
elsewhere. The sales at Liverpool, up to the present time, 
amount to about fifty in number : we hope they will be very 
considerably augmented before the termination of “ the 
season” there. We report the following as “sold” since 
our list in November :—‘ Evening,’ E. Williams, sen. ; 
* Basket of Roses,’ Mrs. Harrison; ‘ Rats’!!! R. Farrier; 
‘The Hermit,’ W. Havell ; ‘Fisherman,’ L. Aspland ; ‘The 
Village of Shenstone, Yorkshire,’ H. H. Lines. ‘ Mary, 
Queen of Scots, returning from the Chase to se ge 
Castle,’ R. Ansdell; ‘ Windermere,’ A. Hunt; ‘ Head o 
Loch Lomond,’ ditto; ‘ A Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ J. 
Caw; ‘Cows on the Bank of a River, Sunset,’ T. 8. 
Cooper; ‘On the Lynn,’ P. W. Elen; ‘Lyn Gwynant, 
North Wales,’ A. Hunt; ‘La Lengua Espanola,’ J. M. 
Leigh ; ‘ The Prisoner,’ J. Buchanan. 

STAFFORDSHIRE PoTTERIES.—A memorial to the 
Council of the Government School of Design has been 
transmitted to Somerset-house, the object of which is to 
establish a Branch School in the neighbourhood of the 
Potteries. The memorial is signed by upwards of five 
hundred engravers, modellers, china-painters, encaustic 
tilemakers, potters, mouldmakers, designers, printers, 
transferrers, &c. It is as follows :— : 
“To the Council of the Government School of Design, 

London. ; . 
“The Memorial of the Und Artists and 

Artisans of the Staffordshire otteries, 

“ Humbly showeth,—That your memorialists are en- 
in a most important branch of national manufac- 
, principally concentrated and carried on in this 
district, which is usually denominated ‘The Stafford- 
shire Potteries ;’ that the — of this dis in- 


elu the towns of Hanley and Shelton, ¥ 
Lane , Stoke-upon-Trent, and Tunstall, with other 
in and subjacent places, and amoun to 
about 70,000 souls, both males and females, 
— the manufacture of china and earthen 

the various subsidiary ; that of this 
number a large Me ge ea oy is employed in the decorative 

ornamental branches of the Potting Art, as 





* An advertisement which supplies information con- 
cerning the progress and plans of the Liverpool Art- 
Union will be found in another column. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES, earthen 

TOR ORNAMENT spinner age ea ang ete | Se aS 

On, Anrisan’s MANUAL IN THE VARIOUS | north of England Society for the Promotion of the Inne | Fictile Ate Chet meey wusociated in every stage of 
s oF ORNAMENTAL ArrT.* Arts, in connexion with The School of O uch “J 

BrancHE of Daten. —— = Seer Ae aren, one es 


Arts of Dra Modelling and Decorating 
to the youth of the various towns of this district.” 

At present, we believe, there are some difficulties in the 
way of a com with 


ever, be ved. Wi 
toresaed ben tho fotos ood oh sodaion to copula 


N&WCASTLE-UNDER-LYNE.—The collection of works 
| deggie exhibited in this town has closed. ey 


purchaser. The history of this is curious ; we 
give it one of these days. It wat oiguall one at a vort of 
national “‘ competition,”"—where, in the estimation of con- 
noisseur “ judges,” it was surpassed in excellence ue 
huge mass of canvas,—the produce of Mr. 
Ward, R.A.; consequently Mr. Hilton never carried the 
subject farther than this sketch. The world has, there- 
fore, sustained a heavy loss; and the wise arbitrators 
have a mortal sin to answer for. 

Wittsuige Toroorarnica, Socizty. — A few 
gentlemen of the county of Wilts have associated for 
the purpose of producing to hical accounts of its 
different parishes. One volume been published, 
containing a “ History of the Parish of Grittleton ” by 
the Rev. J, E. Jackson; and also an ‘* Essay on 
graphy,” by J, Britton. The latter is the work a 
veteran in science, and, as it —- a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the subject, it te eminently use- 
phere Rey Nye desirous of acq a critical 
knowledge of branch of literature. ides the 
essay, there are two copious glossaries—one explana- 
tony ne pares eee used in the Domesday Sur- 
vey, and other of such general to and 
arch cal words as are employed in the manuscri 
and pu works of old authors. The volume 
contains an account of the national records preserved in 
the principal offices of the . Mr. Britton is 
pie Bog nM cal history of his native 
parish, Kington St. Michael’s, with a copious memoir 
sie gat sete ANE ama 

com: ‘ . 
the Report of the Council, Mr, Poulett Serope 
M.P., of Castle Combe, is engaged upon an account of 
be —_— and notices of its manorial lords, the Fas- 
tolfs, &c. 

BristTo..—In this ay Came is likely to be “a stir” 
that will remove from it the reproach that has seemed to 
hang over it like a perpetual darkness. We believe, 
however, the good will be the work of a peg = My is 
said that a lady has bequeathed £3000 to es in 
Bristol a Society of Arts in connexion with a School of 
Design ; and that the member, Mr. Miles, whose collection 
is famous throughout Europe, has also made some pro- 
ae of immense importance in reference to the Arts. 

e ter be able, we hope, to be more explicit next 
month, 

BIRMINGHAM.—The Royal Art-Union for Birmingham 
and the Midland Counties is proc under very fa- 
vourable auspices. (We refer to itin page 18.) Mean- 
while “sales” from the pr a yf the _— of 
Artists are progressing v wily. present we can 
report only the following; we trust, however, we give 
but the commencement of a long list :—‘ Portrait of Ba- 
santee, a Native of Calcutta,’ W. Underhill; ‘The At- 
tachment Detected,’ A. Derby; ‘ Political Abstraction,’ 

. F. nilworth H. 
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vide “ The Bride of Lammermoor,”J. J. H 
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that we should improve our 
i ved taste ef our customers in 
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ual to this increased demand 
their talent.”"—Mr. Schwabe “ felt confident that 


if 


at present; and therefore it was important 


He could not doubt that the | 


would be « demand for better work all over the | 
than 


THE ART-UNION. 

a word, elegance of design a oe | 
delicat tion 0 e es 0 ; an 

this results only from years of devotion and from peca- 


liarity of feeling. We say, therefore, 6 the 
of artists at present it by a timely aid to the Art- 
Union, and keep open the market for talent which 


hool of Design is rearing to preserve the taste and 
ufactures 
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this — should educate clever artisans, b . 

¢ did not, other countries would do so. (Hear, hear.) 

demand for superior productions was not very 

sent, but it was increasing; and, if we could not 
the d d, our + 

ere 


am 
ois 





the necessi'y of memorializing 
the Government, on und that many casts and du- 

specimens of woke of Art deposited in the Bri- 
tish Museum might be obtained, which could not be pro- 
cured by any other means.”—After the reading at the In- 
stitation, the Chairman, J. W. Fraser, Esq., “ thought 
it was from want of early education here that our pat- 
tern designers, altho they designed very well, did not 
design to suit the et, in consequence of which our 
ealico printers had to spend enormous sums in London 
and Paris to procure designs. There were good de- 
signers, but there were no novelties in design in Man- 
chester.” In the course of some further observations 
he said:—“ The number of pupils at present in the 
Behoo! of Design was 130; and he had no dowbt that ad- 
ditional accommodation would soon be i : 
were upwards of 600 pupils in the School of Design at 
Lyons, the population of which was not to be compared 
to that of Manchester.”—We lament that it is entirely 
out of our power to convey even an idea of Mr. Jacob- 
eon’s admirable address; we trust, however, it will be 
printed, when we shall bring it under review. As much 
do we regret that we can ee no aceount of meetings— 


i; 


80 pregnant with beneficial effects to all classes, the pro- 
ducing classes more especially. It is delightful to wit- 
ness fe enthusiasm— thy directed—which pervades 


such assemblies. We find that the Council of the Man- 
chester Royal Institution have again decided upon 
making their Exhibition of Modern Paintings, &c., a sum- 
one, and consequently independent of such works of 
Royal Academy and of kindred societies as have 
been exhibited in the same year. This, it seems to us, 
conscientiously called upon, in a recent number, to speak 
of their late Exhibition as a whole, yet do 

we think that the time is not distant, looking at the man- 


ner in which the valne of Art is taking root in that most im- 
t town and district, that artists, instead of doubt- 


well for the encouragement of Art. Although | 
| civilization and refinement of mankind by the substitu- 


whether or not to send there the productions of their | 


pencil, will feel it a gratification and a privilege to do so. 
Tur Rovat Ant-Untow oF Biaminenam—We call 
attention to the advertisement in our first page, by which 
it will be seen that the subseri lists of the Royal 
Birmingham and Midland Counties Art-Union will close 
on the 2lat of January, and that the ballot will take place 
on the 30th of that month. We may here state that that 
Society, under an — . of very largely increasing 
the fund to be devoted to the purchase of pictures by 
living artists, have, at considerable expense, secured en- 
gravings by one of the first line-engravers of the age, and 
extended {ts agencies throughout the United Kingdom ; 
and that every prospect of an mate return for their 
trouble and solicitude presents itself as the day of balbot 
} nee The questions—as to the propriety of fur- 
nishing a fine engraving, and as to extending the agen- 
cles—are set at rest by the eminent success of the Art- 
Union of London. Precedent leads to better results than 
ulation. The distribution of a fine engraving inte 
stant and, in many cases, obseure regions, is at once a 
principal inducement to subscribers, and is legitimately 
a part of the object held in view by such societies, 
namely, the extension and improvement of taste, while, 
at the same time, it secures every subscriber from risk 
as well as loss. We shall not, therefore, insist further 
on this part of the subject; but we cannot refrain from 
pressing upon the inhabitants of the provinces the very 
igh importance we attach to the subject as a whole, nor 
from expressing our reasons why they will do well to 
step forward forthwith in aid of this Society. 
During many years it has been an object with the 


people of Birmingham to establish a School of Arts in | 


the midland cownties; to naturalize, in the centre of 
their manufacturing populations, a body of resident ar- 
tists, who, by superior attainment in Art, might com- 
municate the prine? of taste for design to those em- 
proves in the industrial arts; and the names of many of 

e first artiste of the age, born and educated in the 
midiand counties, attest the degree of success with 
which their landable intentions have been attended : 
they have elicited the highest class of genius, but have 
not offered sufficient inducement to detain it amongst 
them, and to apply it to the exigencies of the provinces. 

A time has at length, however, arrived, when addi- 
tional devetion to the encou ent of native genius is 
required—when the support of high Art, side by side with 
the manufactory, must spring, not from mere partiality 
t Art, or from the pleasurable gratification arising 
from the contemplation of works of genius, but from 
the more im ve consideration of imterest—not to 
teuch on the higher results of its moral influence in so- 
ciety. It would fatigue the reader to enumerate the 
states of Europe that have already taken the Fine 
Arts under their protection fer the improvement of de- 
ai as relative te manufactures: the subject is too 
trite to be in«isted on; but the inference from the fact 
is well worthy immediate consideration, for, unless the 
ereouragement of resident artinte be made an especial 
object with the people of Birmingham, her manufactures 
cannot very long maintain their superiority over the pro- 
ductions of European and even of American citizens, In 


rs would go elsewhere.” | 


excell of provincial man unassailable by 
the efforts of other countries. 


IRELAND. 


Dosir~.—Rorat Intsn Art-Unton.—On the 12th 
ult., the prizes were distributed to subseribers to the 
Royal Irish Art-Union. The report was first read by the 
excellent and indefatigable Honorary , Stewart 
Blacker, Esq. The funds have this year exhibited a 
falting off instead of an increase—a circumstance attri- 
but 
was placed by the Legislature in the spring of the year. 
The diminution, however, is only one-fifth—£4000 instead 
of £5000—mnuch less than might have been expected. 
The “legal” interruption had a still worse effect upon the 
exhibition, which contained no fewer than 300 pictures 
less than it did last year; while the funds received from 
visitors fell off more than one-half. Premiums were 
awarded for line engraving, for etching, for wood engrav- 
ing, for medal engraving, for gem engraving, for model- 
ling, and for drawing from the life. Competition was 
sought for in reference to lithography, but no prize was 
awarded. Two fine examples of the art, exeented in 
London by an Irish artist, were, however, awarded as 
prizes.* 


by many degrees, the most im nt and valuable. It 
is engraving by W. Fox (who is to receive for it, it ap- 
pears, the enormous sum of eleven hundred guineas !)— 
the picture being one of Mulready’s (an Irishman by 
birth), entitled ‘ The Fight Interrupted,’ now in the truly 
noble and munificent collection of J. Sheepshanks, Esq. 
Although much pressed for room this month, we cannot 
avoid quoting a beautiful and eloquent passage which 
closes the report:—* We are proud and happy in the 
increasing conviction that the great and true mission of 
Art and its influences are beginning every day to be more 
felt and appreciated amongst us. This consists in the 


tion of intellectual for sensual pleasures, and by acting 
on the judgment, the taste, and the imagination, turnin 
the mind from violence and rancour to respect itself 
love our fellow-man.” 

We append a list of some of the leading prizes :— 


| * Fortune Telling by Cuptossing,’ by N. J. Crowley, £75. 


‘The Letter from Sea,’ by A. Redgrave, £60. ‘The 
Shebeen House,’ by Catterson Smith, £50. ‘Which is 
the Purtiest,” by J. Tracey, £50. ‘A Regular Set Down 
Pour Miles out of Town,’ by M. A. Hayes, £50. ‘ River 
——- on the Teign, Devon,’ by T. R. Lee, £50. *‘ Pen- 
nin e Flock—Sunset,’ by J. Stark, £40 (Archbishop 
of Dublin). ‘Gull Shooting—Isle of Jersey,’ by John 
Teunant, £40. ‘Road to the Farm,’ by T. Creswick, 
£40 (J. W. Caleraft, Theatre Reyal). ‘A Fisherman of 
the Abruzzi Mountains,’ by J. Inskipp, £30. ‘ Bou- 


logne Sands—Ship on Shore,’ by M. Kendrick, £30. | 
‘Mii Dam, Liaurrion, Brittany,” by W. Oliver, £25 | 


(The Countess de Grey). ‘Country Ale House,’ J. H. 
Boddington, £25 (Archbisho of Dublin). ‘A Window 
during the Carnival,’ by A. Elmore, £25. ‘ The Pilgrim,’ 
M. Wood, £25. ‘Summer,’ b 
* The Covenanter,’ by G. Sharpe, £20. 
—Loch Leven,’ by H. M‘Cullagh, £20. 
Genoa,” by H. H. Horsley, £17. 
(mode| " J.H. Foley, £5. 

We regret to find in so respectable a paper as the 
Dublin Evening Packet, a long test against the Se- 
ciety, on the ground that they have purchased several 
pictures painted by English artists. Now this is most 
illiberal—most unjust. To say nothing of the miserable 
“ exhibition” the Royal Hibernian Academy would have 
if there were no English contributors, we need only refer 
our contemporary to the list of purchases made by the 
subscribers to the Art-Union of London—among which 
there are very many productions by artists natives of 
Ireland. Away with this continual and most pernicious 
effort to draw a distinction between men born in Ireland 
and men born in England. Is this most unwise and 
most evil feeling to increase in strength in the one coun- 
try in proportion as it becomes weak in the other? Of 
the Royal Academy of Great Britain there are some 
seven or cight members who are Irish—the President 
being an Irishman, 
land that, as far at all events as the Arts are concerned, 
the being an Irishman is a disadvantage—and we know 
that last year Mr. M‘Dowell, an Irishman, was elected an 


‘Highland Scene 
* Ripallo, Gulf of 
*The Houseless’ 


| associate of the Academy, although he had no sort of re- | 


commendation but his abilities. We trust the Com- 


mittee of the Royal Irish Art-Union are far too wise and | 


enlightened to listen to so degrading a proposal as that 


| we find in the Hrening Packet—to do so would be te 
| doom the Arts in Ireland to perpetual mediocrity. This 


plan of “‘ exclusive dealing” is unfit to be associated even 


| im thought with a Society such as that to which we 
| Fefer; and we blush for a journalist—respected and wor- 


thy of respect although we know him te be—who could 


| 80 far forget hie duty to his country and mankind as to 


ecousel it seriously for a moment. 








* The artist is Mr. E. Templeton. “ It is gratifying,” 
says the report, “to know that the only artist who, in 


| the highest department of this style, has been able to | 
compete with the long-practised German and French | 
schools, and excel them, is an Lrishman, and formerly a 


student of the Royal Dublin Society.” 











30th of Nov. ageneral meeting of 
held, ~ 


into consideration the : 
eke Cee ed code of laws to be submitted 





to the embarrassing position in which the Society | 
| the prospect of o 


The prints in progress were atated to be in very | 
satisfactory states. The one for the coming year will be, | 





the Institute; and expressed a 


decorations of the earl 
nicated b 
pecially il 
St. Francesco di Assisi. The ses 
| be held on every alternate Monday—the second 

| last Monday in each month—daring the mente 
| of January, February, March, April, May, a0 
June, at 16, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square. 


We have never yet heard in Eng- | 





SOCIETIES IN CONNEXION WITH ART. 


InsTITUTE OF THe Fixe Arrs.—On the 


at the rooms in Heseen chen oa 


for business.” 


Kuight, R.A., was in the chair ; and Mr, 


commenced proceedin readi os 
- ing @ report—a 


sensible and exceedin | written document— 
which might be advantageously printed. It alluded 
to the gratifying result of the ‘‘ experiment” made 
by artists—to the increase of members —the 
steadily progressing”’ improvement of the Society 
ing ‘‘ more commodious 
remises”’—the hope of adding largely to the 
ibrary—to the cheering aid which the ) F fie. 
now receiving from the Government—and to the 
various other topics of interest to the i 
on me for the oreteenes of the Society were 
en read—paragrap aragraph,— discussed, 
subjected to a few trivial lheretioe and ; 
No attempt was made to abrograte that most un. 
wise and pernicious “‘law’’ which prevents any 
person who is not “an artist professional” from 
taking any share in any di ion, or in any way 
interfering, directly or indirectly, in the business 
of the Institute—although from such persons, mis- 
named “ members,’’ the annual guinea 
is demanded. To this absurd exclusion we may, 
no doubt, attribute the fact that, excepting our. 
selves, there was not a single honorary member 
present. Once again we call upon artists generally 
to be active in reference to this Society. It will 
be impossible for it to effect much good without 
numbers—from numbers come adequate fands. 
Tue Graruic Society.—This Society com- 
menced its meetings for the season on the second 
Wednesday of December—they will take place, as 
— on ed scent Seeeee in the months of 
anuary, Fe » March, April, and May. The 
first meeting pace mn attended ; nethiag, how- 


ever, of pecaliar interest was exhibited, if we ex- 


cept a portfolio of rare and curious drawings, 
made in Guiana, by Mr. Goodali—another worthy 
son of the distinguished engraver, who hat 
been travelling, and labouring at his vocation, in 


that “ new”’ country. 


Royrat Instirure or Baitisa Aagcuirscts. 
—The first ordinary meeting of the present session 
was held on Monday the 2nd of December. Mr. 
Papworth, Vice-President, who was in the chair, 


expressed his regret that Earl de Grey was pre- 


vented by absence from town from presiding on 
that occasion. He urged on the members generally 


H. Juteum, £26. | the necessity of contributing papers, and of other- 


out the objects of 

that the junior 
members, amongst whom there existed a consi- 
derable amount of talent and information, would 
not allow their modesty to prevent them from 
imparting that information to others. We wish 


wise aiding the Council to car 


| the worthy Chairman had, at the same time, called 
imperatively on the elder members of ; 
sion to communicate some of the results of their 
experience, ‘ 
addressed a single observation to the Society since 

| its establishment. Some prizes — been dis- 

| tributed to the students for the best ske 
designs 


the profes- 


few of whom have ever read a line or 


tches and 
made during last session, the Honorary 
some observations on the pain 
Italian churches, commu- 
Mr. C. H. Wilson, and which were es- 
trated by drawings from the Church of 
sional meetings will 


Secretary read 


Tue Wyxeuam Socisty.—Under this name 


a new society has been formed, “‘ for the advance- 
| ment of knowledge u 
quarian subjects. . We. rejoice to record aby 
additional proof of the increasing dives os 
and communicate information upon these a? 
topics. A spirit is abroad—active for good. 
a holds 
| fields, on eve’ 
snap vosination the months of July, August, & “ 
September ; and at each meeting member— 
rotation’’—reads an original paper on 50 ‘ 
connected with Architecture, Antiquities, or Art. 


architectural and anti- 


ire to 


tings at No. 1 Lincoln’s-ina- 
> aimee ‘Wednesday during the 


me topic 


a 


es ill 
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VARIETIES. 


aTATION OF WORKS OF Arr.—Consider- 
ooreunderstandiog seems to exist on this sub- 
ject The act referred to is that of the 7th Victoria, 
cap. 12, entitled “ An Act to Amend the Laws 
relating to International Copyright.” I¢ relates 
to “books, prints, articles of sculpture, and other 
works of Art,’”’ to be defined in any order in coun- 
cil for carrying the provisions of the act into effect, 
and which order when issued is to be deemed and 
taken to be apartof the act. The fourteenth sec- 
tion of the act explains its intent and meaning. It 
enacts that no order in council shall have any ef- 
fect unless it shall be therein stated, as tae ground 
for issuing the same, that due protectior* has been 
secured by the foreign power 80 named in such 
order in council, for the benefit of parties inte. 
rested in works first published in the dominions of 
her Majesty, similar to those comprised in such 


| order.* It is, therefore, clear that full reciprocity 


| js requis 


ite. No treaty with reference to the pro- 
visions of this act has been made with any foreign 
power, and consequently no order in council h 

been issued. There appear to be great difficulties 
in the way of forming such treaties, and they have 
not been yet surmounted. The reduction upon 
foreign prints is precisely one-half—é.e., “* Prints 
and drawings, plain or coloured, single, each one 
halfpenny; bound or sewn, the dozen, Is. 2d.” 
In this act we have a new evidence of the absur- 
dity of legislating in ignorance of the subject legis- 
lated for. Not only are prints of the value of four 
guineas charged at precisely the same rate as those 
valued at four farthings, but drawings which may 


| be worth, and do proses, fifty guineas each are 


subjected to no hig 


| pleasures of her subjects. 
| the work of Wyatt. 


er duty than one halfoenny. 
He QugeEN sat fora bust to Mr. Gibson, a 
short time previous to his arture for Rome. 
He is commissioned to produce a full-length 
statue of her Majesty. The Queen and her 
Consort were highly pleased with the work of the 
accomplished sculptor ; whom they received and 
treated, with marked urbanity and consideration 
—with a gracious delicacy, indeed, which made 
the artist at once at ease in “* the presence.”” Two 
or three slight incidents occurred during his visits 
to Windsor which are worthy of note, as exhibiting 
her Majesty’s generous thought in to the 
Mr. Gibson’s attention 
was directed to the position occupied by a statue, 
Passing into another apart- 
ment, a place was pointed out as that originally se- 
lected for it. Gibson saw at once that this was 
a site far more advantageous to the production of 


| his friend ; and said so. Her Majesty immediately 
| replied, “‘ I think with you; but if placed here 


| I ama Welshman; will your Majesty allow me to 
| kiss the hand of the Pr of Wa 


the people would not be able to see it.’” During 
one of the sittings the Prince of Wales was 
into the room. Mr. Gibson said, ‘* Your Majesty, 


les?” The 


rince 


- Queen looked pleased—and was pleased; and the 


sculptor knelt and ‘‘did his devoir as a courtier.’’ 
Tue Roya, Acapemy Lectures of the season 
have commenced. We have more than once ex- 
plained that, inasmuch as it is impossible for us to 
publish these lectures on so extensive a scale as to 


| render our abstracts of any value, we prefer merely 
| tO announce that they are in course of delivery ; 
those of Mr. Green have been finished ; those of Mr. 

Howard are about to begin; Mr. Phillips will not, 


| St. Ge 


we believe, deliver any this year, in consequence of 
the state of his health. ies “oF 

l. WINTERHALTER is at present in England. 
He is, we believe, commissioned by Louis Philippe 
to patnt a picture of the ceremonial in the Chapel of 
orge at Windsor when the King of France 
became a Knight of the Garter. We find it stated 


| ina French paper that the artist is also to comme- 


morate the interview between his Majesty and the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London City. 

Tae Barrisa Instirution.—The Exhibition 
of works of Art by British Artists will be again 
opened early in February; contributions must be 
sent, in the usual manner, to the Institution on the 
ee 


* “ Provided always, that in case the privileges poor 

by any treaty to any foreign country, m sen which 

sy Such order or orders in council as last aforesaid 

Fact coudnai such ovr sal expel 
onally, such order shall ex 

pL euch Seceign country hath duly fulfilled the 

itis entitled thereto s suse Peivileges, and 








13th and lith of January. Artists are aware that no 
roy epee previously exhibited, either ia 
vinces, or, we believe, Scotland 
or Ireland, is eligible for admission 
recent rule of the Di * We trust this arrange- 
ment may add to the interest and value of the col- 
lection ; there can be no doubt that it will be an im- 
mense boon to many artists, not only because seve- 
ral will be admitted who would have been rejected 
under the former system, but because some mus¢ 
now be well who have been accustomed to 
positions as nearly as ible to the floor or the 
ceiling. We earnestly the Directors will this 
year do their duty ; attend to the ‘‘Hanging”’ them. 
peace aad not <nane wet oy 5 xe onerous 
to a single gentleman is incompetent 

the due discharge of it. si 
Desvavuction or Earty Pawwrines.—At the 
late meeting of the British Archaeological Society, 
at Canterbury, Mr. Wollatton described some 
very curious mural paintings ia East Wickham 
Church, which were about to be destroyed by the 

erection of a monument; and called for the i 
ference of the association to prevent this act, if 


of 
the Institute of British Architects, held on the 2nd 
of last month, after the reading of a on the 
painted decorations of Italian pws yg Mr. G. 
Godwin stated that, notwithstanding the expression 
of public opinion which had been made, the paint- 
ings in Wickham Church, he was informed, were 
doomed to immediate destruction, and he urged the 
meeting to use their influence against it. e can- 
not find terms sufficiently strong to express our 
nation of the proposed obliteration. It is 
not that werks of this description have any special 
beauty: they serve to ducidete and illustrate the 
early history of Art; they are the handwriting of 
the nation, so to speak, at a particular period of its 
age, and once destroyed can never b pe A gu 
bility be reinstated. The a al. § which co- 
vered the paintings has been removed from the east 
wall, and the whole of the decorations ex 
The other walls are still covered up; but it is evi- 
dent that they also are painted in the same mauaner. 
We sincerely hope these very curious specimens of 
early decorative art may yet be preserved. [Since 
the above was written the abominable Vandal has 
completed the work of destruction. Let him be 
anathema maranatha ! | 
Tus Royat Acapemy.—On the 10th of De- 
Royal Fp bam —~ Tl, 
y—premiums were, acco te 
custom, distributed to certain students of the 
Royal Academy—the said premiums consisting of 
nine silver als and one book! We understand 
that the exhibition of ‘‘ copies’’ was lameatable in 
the extreme; there were no prizes for original 
compositions of any kind—consequently, none 
were exhibited; and, if we are to accept the tes- 
timony of the President, the competition was 
such as to make us thoroughly ashamed of our 
**school.”” ‘‘ He tted to say, that in some 
classes a proper zeal not been manifested. In 
the class of painting there were but two com 
titors; in that of modelling from the antique, but 
two also; while in the class of die-sinking 
was no candidate at all. He exhorted the students 
to exert themselves in the competition in the in- 
termediate year, as well as in the more important 
award of prizes which took place every two years.’’ 
The ‘‘ more important award,’’ we believe, alludes 
to the addition of a gold medal, which the ‘‘ re- 
duced annuities’ of the Royal Academy give as 
a present to some gentlemen every third year. 
The President, we find—according to the only 
published report of his speech to the students, 
which ente t to about twenty lines—said some- 
thing about mediocrity, which, no doubt, some 


+ ation. Tt was ppocet thal the ral unmixed 





satisfaction. It was s' that the rule which pro- 
hibited pictures seen licly elsewhere would have re- 
ference o to those that been exhibited in the me- 
¢ of ial 

have been merely hung on the walls of ap ial town ; 
the will evil in one of two - 
will either weaken the provincial exhibitions by ueing 
artists to withhold from them new pictures; or it 

that which the 
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° drawing; to Mr. A. Brown, a silver 
medal, for the best model from the antique. * 

“ Deconations” or ras Rorat ExcHanen. 
—The labours of Herr Sang are completed ; we ha 
now, therefore, an opportunity of of the 
entire effect, which is so utterly mean and insigni- 

of the execrable 
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penny story books of the last cent 
sere Se and beehives, little 
of trees, and true-love knots, 


flowery with table monstra, w 
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and artist, as ery 2 the one as totally 

of genius as the other is utterly deficient of taste. 
IREE AT THE Socigty oF ARTs.—Francis 

Whishaw, Exsq., the distinguished Secretary of the 

Society of Arts, gave “‘ an evening” on the 6:h 

of Dee., in the rooms of the Institution. We have 
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20 
where) ; a singular mode (secured by patent) of 
producing ice in July ¢ /’instant ; some ingenious 


mane improvements in connexion with the 
Fn of bess 5 and various other useful and in- 
teresting matters literally ‘* too numerous to men- 
tion.” The e 
being crowded with various exam of cases in 
which science had been brought to bear upon them. 
Altogether the evening was one of the P santest 
and most profitable we have ever passed. 
‘“‘Ewcovracement to Aartists.’’—An ad- 
vertisement thus headed will be found in another 
column. It has appeared elsewhere, and we have, 
consequently, received several letters of inquiry 
concerning it. 
duty to obtain necessary information—the result 
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be filled by an artist equally eminent for excellence 
in private life and for abilities as an artist, with the 


' advantage of being more efficient for the due dis- 


Arts were not forgotten ; the tables | 


We, therefore, thought it our | 


of which is our belief that the advertiser, whatever | 
may be his motives (and we have no doubt they | 


ere equally just and generous) has adopted a very 
foolish mode of accomplishing the object he pro- 
fesses to have in view. We cannot discuss the 
project at much length ; suffice it that the pictures 
to be sent for competition, both historical and 
landscape, are to be of size somewhere about six feet 


by five; that, when the £100 and the £50 have | 


been paid to successful candidates, the pictures are 
to be the property of the advertiser: so that, if 
they eed tam out to be really good ones, he will 
have made a capital bargain. Moreover, each 
competitor who sends in a work—painted, archi- 
tectural, or ‘‘invented,’’ as the case may be,— 


must send a guinea with it, or it will not be ad. | 


mitted ; further, the works so collected will be 


exhibited to the public on payment at a certain | 


rate; further, if a sufficient number of works be 


not sent in, there will be no award of prizes, and | 
no exhibition; further, if there be contributions | 


enough, the prizes ere to be a by each con- 
tributor hevia a vote—which, of course, he will 
give to himself. So that, after all, no award what- 


ever might take place. The project is exceedingly | 


absurd; it would seem to merit a term far less 


courteous, but that it isin a — sanctioned by | 


Mr. Whishaw, Secretary to the Society of Arts—in 
his private capacity, however; for the Society are 
= se wey connected with a plan so ridiculously 


Tue Boccrus Liout.—We rejoice to state that 
the monstrosity which for some months past defaced 
the neighbour of Charing-cross, has been re- 
moved—all traces of the blot are erased effectually. 
We wish we could say as much for the long co- 
lumn, the brace of pepper-boxes, and the pair of 
puddle-docks in the same vicinity. 

Tae ALTAR-Pisce For Bermonpsey.—Our 
readers will remember that some months ago we 

ablished an advertisement stating that the late 
ohn Harcourt having bequeat 
rchase of an appropriate altar-piece for St. 
ames’s Church, Seonendeer, and the trustees 
having failed to find one, they offered that sum to 
an artist by whom such an appropriate picture 


£500 for the | 
| Dauzats. 


The advertisement was for | 


— be pricted. 

‘sketches,’ to enable a decision ; the subject was 
‘*The Ascension ;’’ the sketches were to be 36 
inches by 17, and the picture to be 11 feet wide by 
23 feet in height. The trustees, unhappily, gave 
too little time for preparation—something less than 


| Huon, and Tréport,’ Simeon Fort.’ 
| turn by the Park,’ Simeon Fort. 


three months. Nevertheless the bait wasatempting | 


one; and on the 4th of Dec. (the day named for 
sending in the “ sketches’’) we understand no 
fewer than 72 sketches and 8 cartoons were received 
by the trustees, at the committee-room of the 
workhouse in Russell-street, Bermondsey. At 

resent, we believe, no decision has been made ; 


at we are given to understand that either two or | 


four members of the Royal Academy have been ap- 
pointed as‘ judges.” We are also informed that 
‘two or more’’ members of the al Academy 
are among the competitors. We shall not forestal 
the remarks we may have to offer on this subject 
next month. 
CoNSERVATOR oF 
death of Sir A 


Rorat Picrraes.—The 
us Callcott has caused a va- 


cancy in this office. We trust and believe it will | 


* In order to show how dangerous it is to recommend 
a project of this kind without 
following passage from the Atheneum—where it never 
would have appeared if i 
“As we have said, the entire offer is one of individual 
munificence, worthy of imitation, and » ting the 
conviction that, if the City of Art had ten such righteous 
—— where she has one, gr-at things might be effected 
‘or her restoration and embellishment.” 


ue caution, we copy the | 


uiry had first been made>— | 


charge of official duties. 

Tae Queen’s Summer Hovse.—The Sum- 
mer House in Buckingham Gardens is rapidly ad- 
vancing towards completion. When finished, we 
believe, it is the intention of his Royal Highness 
to command the publication of a po of prints, 
exhibiting its several details—of course, including 
the frescoes. They will be curious, deeply inte- 
resting, and highly important. Of the eight frescoes, 
to be contained in the principal room, that of Mr. 
E. Landseer is still unfinished; that of Mr. 
Eastlake is completed—it will suffice to say it is in 
all respects worthy of him. Mr. Dyce is painting 


one of the eight to supply the place filled for a | 


short time by that of Mr. Etty, which has been 
removed. Among the most agreeable circum- 


stances to be recorded in connexion with this | 


work is this:—An English artist (Mr. Silus Rice, 
a student in the School of Design) has been 
employed in the decorative department; his 
work has been executed with very great ability, 30 
as to vie—not with that of the prentice hands we 
have been hiring from Munich—but with that of 
the best masters in Germany. Besides the principal 
room, a small chamber leading from it is a 
** fitting up’’ with productions of Art; for this 
apartment small frescoes are in progress by Mr. 
ownsend, Mr. Severn, the two brothers Doyle 
(worthy sons of the famous H.B.), and, we be- 
lieve, Mr. Cope. Small basso-relievos are also in 
preparation, to be here placed, by Messrs. Bell, 
Stephens, and one or two other sculptors. We 
hail this ‘‘ work in progress’’ as a good augury 
for the future of British Art. 

Lovis Paitirre’s Girr to Queen VicrTo- 
rn1A.—Some months ago the King of the French 
presented to the Queen of England a beautiful 
and valuable souvenir—a record and a remem- 
brancer of her Majesty’s visit to the Chateau d’Eu. 
It is a volume, magnificently bound, containing 32 
drawings, examples of the abilit 


water-colour artists of France. The subjects re- 


present the principal events connected with the | 
Queen’s voyage and temporary residence at the | 


Chateau. They are classed as follows:—1. ‘ Ar- 


rival at Tréport,’ F. Barri. 2. ‘The King goes | 


aboard the Queen’s Yacht,’ Morel Fatio. 3. 


‘ The Queen receives the King,’ a 4. ‘ The | 
po 


French Queen receives Victoria at 
Lami. 
E. Lami. 6. ‘ Arrival at Eu,’ E. Lami. 7. 
* Queen Victoria is saluted by the Troops and 
National Guard in the Courts of the Castle,’ 
Karl Girardet. 8. ‘Children of the Queen,’ M. 
A. Dauzats. 9. ‘The Queen’s Chamber,’ M. A. 
10. ‘The Queen’s Cabinet,’ Nolau. 
ll. ‘ Prince Albert’s Chamber,’ Nolau. 12. 
* Presentation of the Queen in the Guise Gallery,’ 
E. Lami. 13. ‘ Pavilion Montpensier, in the 
Castle Park,’ Simeon Fort and Winterhalter. 
14. ‘ Queen of France’s Chamber,’ Simeon Fort 
and Winterhalter. 15. ‘Chamber of Madame 
Adelaide,’ Renoux. 16. ‘ Promenade at Abont, 

17. ‘ Re- 
; 18. ‘ Salon 
de Famille,’ Eugene Lami. 19. ‘ Déjeiiné at 
Mont Orleans, Forest of Eu,’ Simeon Fort. 
20. * Sortie by the Forest,’ Marilhat. 21. ‘ Con- 
cert in the Guise Gallery,’ Eugene Lami. 22. 
* Prince Albert at the Review of the First Regi- 
ment of Carabineers,’ 7 * Bellangé, 23. ‘ Ga- 


rt,’ E. 


lerie, Chateau d’Eu,’ Tony Johannot. 24. 
* Chapel at the Chateau,’ Renoux. 26. * Crypte 
of the Church St. Laurent,’ Hipp. Sebron. 27. 


* Relais at the Prince’s Tree, Forest of Eu,’ Simeon 
Fort. 28. ‘ Déjefiné at Sainte Catherine,’ Simeon 
Fort. 29. ‘Staircase of the Castle,’ 
Roquepin and Eugene Lami. 30. ‘ Dining- 
| room, Nolau. 31. ‘ Queen Victoria leaves Tre. 
pos in the King’s Barge, 7th of September, at 
alf-past eight,’ Eugene Isabey. 32. 
on board the Royal Yacht Victoria and Albert,’ 
Winterhalter. The whole is bound in scarlet 
_ morocco, enriched with the arms of England, 
and placed in a case of violet morocco, with the 
Queen s arms, forming a worthy memento of the 
we . visit. We b — 

OREGGIO.—We have favoured b . 
Herz, of Great Marlborough-street, with 2 
sion to inspect a collection of drawings—portions 
of cartoons corresponding with the cupola of the 


of the leading | 


5. ‘ Presentation to the Queen at Tréport,’ | 


Camille | 


* Adieus | 


YS 


r. consist 
° middle-toned drab pa the drawi 
made with white and black chalk, witht. 
any tinting. Some of them appear to have been 
cut for the purpose of transferring the design to 
the plaster, but the outlines of the drawings have no 
mark of the stile, nor have they bee ed, 
but all have been ruled. They are for the most 
part the heads of the cherubim, with one of two 
figures of the choir, &c., all colossal, and intended 
to be seen from a distant point of view. Nothing 
| can excel the masterly style of the drawing of those 
| heads and figures: as we consider them 
quicken into vitality with expression of su 
| sweetness. Each is an essay studiously dis. 
tinct in everything from all the rest, and, when 
portions of the figures appear, here and there the 
| drawing is powerful toa degree, the outlines being 
accurate and finely made out, and the parts 
rounded and relieved with a very few touches, 
Coreggio painted in the Church of San Giovanni 
at Parma several oil pictures on canvas, but the 
cupola was his great work there. The subject is 
| * The Ascent of Christ to the Father.’ The 
shadows in the cartoon heads are broadly rubbed 
| in, and it might be supposed that, for a fresco to be 
viewed at such a distance, they also might be exe- 
| cuted with equal freedom ; but this is not the case, 
for the shadows in the fresco—that is in the flesh 
painting—are very carefully hatched in. This 
| work was commenced in 1520 and finished in 1524, 
| and in foreshortening is the marvel of its time, for 


i 





| the great ae of Michae fines was on then 
| painted. In painting cei reggio has suc- 
oul in difkculties from which even Raffaelle 
| shrunk. These valuable dra are not yet 


| ready for public inspection, as are not ar- 
ranged in an apartment sufficiently large. We have, 
therefore, seen them under disadvantage; but, 
under whatever circumstances they may be viewed, 
they at once declare themselves the work of a con- 
| summate master. 


| former occasions we have t 
tists will avail themselves of the opportunities for 
| acquiring knowledge afforded them by these lec- 
tures. i iar advantages consist in placing 
the skeleton, the dissected ect, and the living 
model side by side, and demonstrating the struc- 
ture from them. 
arise from the study of one or the other alone, are 
corrected and explained. The subscribers have 
also the advantage of attending in the day while 
the actual dissection is going on, and of putting 
any questions to Mr. Rogers while prep 

subject for the evening lecture, as well as drawing 
from it. Mr. Rogers is well fitted for the task he 
has already twice succesfully performed. He was 
a pupil of the celebrated anatomist, Sir Charles 
Bell; is a , and a lecturer at the Mid- 
diesex Hospital Medical School. At a time when 
great works are being called for by the coun , it 
cannot be too strongly impressed on the minds 
rising artists that a perfect acquaintance with 
bones and muscles is the only sure mode of under- 
standing the human form; and that, however much 
the want may be hidden in small 

eB is no escape for ignorance in works of mag- 
| nitude. 

Tas Nationat Gatiery.—This Institution, 
baving been closed for the short one 
this season of the year, is re-opened, and many 
| the pictures have been in a manner W if 

brings them out almost as fresh and lustrous =4 
| they had been but a short time from the 
| the artists. In the Hogarth Room the greater 
| number of the pictures have been at least washed 
| 


pene hopes that ar- 





and re-varnished, , from the fine condition in 


which are, it is easy to conceive the addi- 
tional ‘peillianey they have acquired. R.. Pace 
| country pictures are cleaned in .a aoe 
| superior to the essays in this way of t ng 
| the Continent: a circumstance arising aoe he 
| extensive importations of works of Art, J 
| speculations continually therein. by 
| fact is sufficiently up t om 8 compara ise 
| remembrance, of works of same in thoes 
| galleries of England, France, and Italy. 





Mr. Rocers’s Lectures on ANatomy.—On | 


By this plan, errors which might 
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National Gallery at Paris, by any such 


| pee last-named country the pictures have never 


cleaned—nor have the old pictures in the 
ron as to 
m to areasonable degree of fre ; 
oe doy few pictures we possess none will suffer 
in comparison with the best-conditioned works in 
the galleries of Italy. Some of the pictures that 
have been recently added to the collection are 
among those that have derived great benefit from 
cleaning, as the Guido ‘ Lot and his Daughters ; 
Bellini's portrait of the ‘ Doge ;’ Rubens’s ‘ Judg- 
ment of Paris,’ &c. We may congratulate our- 
selves on the advent of Mr. Eastlake to the office 
he holds in the Institution, since the results are 
already so evident and advantageous. The value, 
indeed, of many of the works is enhanced in a 
high degree, through the judicious ministry of 
this accomplished artist. . 

TaorwaLpsen’s Witit.—The last will and 
testament of this celebrated sculptor has been 
published at Copenhagen, and has excited an 
unusual interest among artists of all classes in all 
parts of Europe. He be ueaths to his native city, 
Copenhagen, all his works of Art, as well those 
at om and elsewhere as in Copenhagen, consist- 
ing of statues, bas-reliefs in marble and plaster, 
vases, intaglios, works in bronze and terra cotta, 
medals, pictures, copper plates, engravings, litho- 
graphs, drawings, books, and all objects of art 
a antiquities. His bequest is subject to the 
condition that a museum be built expressly for 
their reception; that the collection bear his name, 
and be not at any time added to, or receive 
augmentation from, any other collection, but be 
preserved distinct; and that all works remaining 
unfinished at the time of his decease be finished by 
his pupils Freund and Galli. Then follow pro- 
visions for his aaa daughter and her children, 
together with a codicil, entering into details as to 
the management of the museum, and naming ex- 
ecutors. The will is dated, Copenhagen, Jan. 25, 
1843, and is signed, ‘‘ Albert Thorwaldsen.”’ 

Tas Cavacn or Sr. Pavt, Heane Hitt.— 
This exquisitely beautiful church was consecrated 
on the 2lst of December by the Bishop of Win- 
chester. It is small, not intended to contain more 
than 700; but in its exterior and interior it may be 
described as one of the most perfect examples of 
modern times. The architects are Messrs. Alex- 
ander and Stevens ; and we understand the cost of 
the entire work does not exceed £7000. 
sum, however, is of course independent of the 
“ gifts,” of which there have been many. 
whole of the windows have thus been ‘‘ presented ;’’ 
and the encaustic tiles, with other decorations, are 
the donations of Messrs. Copeland and Garrett. 
Moreover, the site was given by an aged lady, who, 
happily, was present at the ceremony; from her 
also came the communion plate. Yet, taking these 
facts into due consideration, the expense of the beau- 
tifal edifice seems singularly small. It is a very 
happy attempt to restore the leading characteristics 
of the ancient churches ; there are neither galleries 
nor pews—those modern atrocities which destroy 

; the oak roof is ) ee with ye 

and after good models ; windows are all o 
stained glass—executed by Messrs. Ward and 
Nixon, who deserve the highest praise for the taste 
have displayed; encaustic tiles occupy the 
space between the entrance and the altar : the altar 
is also covered with them, but among them here 
and there are introduced porcelain slabs, with the 

Noyal’ Arms, and the arms of some of the more 

donors by whose contributions the structure 
of raised. The pulpit also contains a series 
aoe in porcelain, very admirably painted, and 
on remarkably fine effect. The glare we 
re nded from such novelties in decoration is 
together prevented by the stone work, in which 
of are, asit were, imbedded. At so late a period 
the month—when many matters are pressing 
upon Us—we can give no more than this brief no- 
ice of one of the most beautiful and interesting 
of the modern churches of England. 

Aar-Unton Parze ANNUAL.”—An advertise- 
= thus headed will stertle our readers. It an- 
— the progress of a volume which shall con- 
pre vings of the whole of the works of Art 

" ib a8 prizes by the prize-holders at the late 
wach — of the Art-Union of London—such 

indy ection ngS hatee 

m it is desi to at 

eee cost than one geiens and ahalf! We 
strange times, certainly, when a publisher 


ees 





THE ART-UNION, 








for 


similar 


boldly undertakes to produce 250 engrav 
the sum of 3ls. 6d., Hs e., about Poms 
each. Moreover, it is intended that a 


| work shall be issued annually—i.e., that every 


year every picture selected as a prize shall be en- 
graved in publication. We confess, when the 
lan was first communicated to us, we had no 
dea that the prints could be anything but mere 
** scratches ;’’ a specimen, however, has been sub- 
mitted to us; and we do not hesitate to say that, if 
the whole of the series be equal to this example, the 
work will be not only one of great interest and 
merit, but the cheapest that has ever been issued in 
this or in any other country. The plate to which 
we refer, as having been laid before us, contains 
engravings—in a mixed, but very effective style, of 
line, mezzotint, and aquatint—of five of the pic- 
tures: four of them being small, probably about 4 
inches by 3; the other being about double the size. 
Of course judgment will be exerted to give greater 
or less prominence according to the importance of 
the picture. We believe the project is sanctioned, 
although not directly authorized, by the Art- Union 
Committee. The collection will be most curious, 
most interesting, and, no doubt, decidedly popular; 
it will have attractions for a very large mass of 
pena. It will be a singular ‘‘ catalogue’”’ of the 
productions of the day. If it contain some sub- 
jects of an inferior character, a very large propor- 
tion will be of considerable merit ; and the fact that 
the picture is to be ‘‘ multiplied’’ will suggest—first, 
to painter to exert ter thought and labour 
in its production; and next, to the prize-holder 
more judgment and deliberation before he makes 
the - On many accounts we are disposed 
to welcome this very novel guest to our table; but 
as next month we shall publish with our journal 
one of the specimens, we need not pee our 
remarks. The reader will find the p y de- 
tailed in the advertisement. 
PresenraTion oF Piats.—We have been 
egg to examine, at the establishment of 
essrs. Catchpole and Williams, 120, Regent- 
street, two very beautifully-executed circular 
dishes, in silver gilt, presented to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital by the President , Mr. 
cas. The centre of one of these 
dishes is filled with an elaborate design from the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, in bas-relief; the 
subject of the other is taken from the cartoon by 
J. P. Davis, - (exhibited at Westminster-hall), 
which illustr: the heroic humanity of Sir John 
Lawrence, Lord Mayor of London, who, during 


the p of 1665, visited the sick and d as 
an of healing mercy. The works are fine 
exam of consummate skill in the art; and re- 
flect h credit on the artist, whose name, 


unhappily, is not mentioned. 
Reports.—GovernmMent Scnoot or Ds- 
SIGN.—The Reperts presented to the Council by 
Mrs. M‘Ian J. H. Townsend, -, have been 
printed. The former gives the results of expe- 
rience obtained by visits to the penente manufac- 
tory at Sévres, and subsequently to our own ma- 
nw ies in Staffordshire—the establishments of 
Messrs. Copeland and Garrett, Minton, Ridgeway, 
Wespeeets and others, Itis a brief but highly 

ory document—in all creditab! 
to the observation and ability the lady who 
presides with so much honour to herself and ad- 
vantage to the pupils over the female branch of the 
Government School of Design. Mr. Townsend’s 
is a work of some length :—it is exceed- 
y valuable. We shall extract largely from 
its next month. 

ge Agcuao.ogicaL Atsum.—A work un- 
der this title is on the eve of publication by our 
esteemed friend and valued on . W. 
Fairholt, peat manny » & — = mledge - 
ustry ers at-UNion - 
information. 


An advertisement inserted elsewh 
the nature of the production, which we may cor- 
dially recommend, not alone from the “ pomeee- 

” but from what we know of his zeal, ty, 
an experience. The subject is making rapid way 
in ; a spirit is abroad working for good ; 
the result will be the preservation of much trea- 
sure that yet remains to us, actalinotading, Oe 
besotted ignorance of vandals like him of k- 
ham. We anticipate service to the cause 
from the labours of Mr. Fairholt in association 
with so learned a scholar as Mr. W 


yy 
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APPLICATION OF MACHINERY 
TO THE 
MANUFACTURE OF EARTHENWARE. 


Tae newspapers have informed us that machinery 
has been successfully introduced into the manu- 
facture of earthenware, and that the Trades- 
Unions of the operatives in the Pottery districts 
have called upon the men to resist such an inno- 
vation by every effort in their power. We have 
taken such a deep interest in everything connected 
with the Potteries that we cannot receive this intel- 
ligence without offering a few words of «omment, 
for we hold the introduction of machinery to be 
necessary, not merely to the extension of our 
manufactures of earthenware, but to the conti- 
nuance of their present pro ty. Every branch 
of industry in which machinery has been intro- 
duced has multiplied means of employment for all 
engaged in the business, by enabling our manu- 
facturers to compete in the world’s market with 
foreign producers. There are twenty times as 
many persons engaged in cotton-spinning that 
there were before the mule and the jenny were 
invented ; and there is at least thirty times the 
amount of money paid in wages. The substitution 
of the cylinder for the block, so far from injuring 
the calico-printers, has given their business anim- 
mense ex mn, and has raised the average wages 
to all engaged in it. 

The opponents of machinery in the Potteries 
have quoted the case of the hand-loom weavers as 
an instance to the contrary. Itis no such thing: 
indeed, it is one of the strongest evidences that 
conhadiamnel in coenatmatinarete the opera- 
tive in ogemens rate of wages. The remu- 
neration of the -loom weaver has not been 
lowered because of competition with the power- 
loom, for power could not be beneficially ap- 
plied to the production of a vast number of ma- 

made by hand. But weaving by hand isa 
process which uires no great exertion of 
: ,» skill, or poe eee ; persons mp Ags 
to procure employment as reapers 
harvest season, invalide who have been unable to 
ue more laborious . azy persons 
nadeg exertion either of mind or body, have had 
recourse to the hand-loom, and their competition 
has been the sole cause of the reduction of wages. 
As. on eniionel sped Set cam &o ho anette 
may notice that the wages of persons employed 
the power-loom have suffered no reduction: a 
clear proof that machinery is a great element in 
the sustentation of wages. It may also be noticed 


that the of the stocking-makers have fallen 
toam ly low rate, though no improvement 
has been made in the stocking-frame for more 


nery ; at most it could only effect the banishment 
of the trade to some other locality. When_the 
a ee the D nsne® somn at West 
oughton, the proprietors of machinery abandoned 
the plom, and established themselves at Duckin- 
field and Stayleybridge ; somewhat more than 
t years have elapsed since this happened, and 
est Houghton is the most miserable, po- 
in Leasstin, 


intelligence, skill, and ingenuity which 
Ssovate the wnsehenle nau ip aitiam 



















































































THE ART-UNION. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM v. ENGLISH 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Nor a little remarkable is it that in the year 
1845, we should yet be entirely without a gallery, 
museum, or collection of any kind of our 
own national antiquities, containing specimens 
not only of all the successive styles of Gothic 
architecture in this country, but also of contem- 
porary productions in other branches of Art. 
Several hints have been thrown out of late in 
regard to sach desideratam ; yet, obvious as are 
its advantages, there is little or no prospect of its 
being supplied. Nay, it is both disheartening 
and mortifying to find that the idea of forming 
such a collection has been rejected in a quarter 
where it might have been taken with the greatest 
facility and the greatest propriety. It appears 


from an article in the “Civil Engineer,” that | 


about two years ago Mr. Lamb, the architect, 


addressed a letter to the trustees of the British | 
Maseum, earnestly but respectfully urging how | 
highly desirable it was that specimens of Anglo- | 
Gothic antiquities should be introduced into | 
their building, and how eminently instructive, as | 


well as interesting, such studies would prove, 
both to professional men and the public. This, 
however, produced no more than a brief and for- 
mal official reply from the secretary, purporting 
that the trustees were not prepared to recommend 
her Majesty’s Government to provide in the 


Museum for any additional collection of the kind | 


8 sted. This, of course, quite shut—and not 


she aa | 
only ut bat bolted the door against anything | part of the “ authorities,’’ because he was enthusi- 


further on the subject. Whether it received 
anything like due consideration at all is exceed- 
ingly doubtful, the secretary’s reply being dated 
only ten days after the letter addressed to the 
trustees,—a very brief interval, not, indeed, for 


an answer, but for a final one in a matter calling | 
for deliberate consultation upon it. No doubt it | 


was unlucky that the author of the scheme did 


some of his professional colleagues, and other 
individuals known to the public by what they 
have done for promoting the study of Gothic 
architecture and its history. A score of such names, 
including among them some of the principal 
members of the Institute, could hardly have failed 
to command a degree of attention not likely to 
be given to what proceeded from a single indi- 
vidual. In matters of the kind it requires that 
a good hearty push shoald be made in order to 
overcome the vis inertia that will not yield to 
the gentle “tap-taps” of mere hints and sag- 
gestions. In all probability the trustees them- 
selves are perfectly indifferent towards a class of 
antiquities for which no provision is made in the 
Museum, and which, having been so long unre- 
presented there, they may think ought to be nei- 
ther looked for nor desired. Nevertheless, their 
own indifference might have given way to other 


considerations, had they had sufficient reason to _ 
suppose that there existed a pretty general de- | 
mand for a collection of the hind suggested | 
being added to those already formed in the | 


Museum. They would probably then have 
thought fit to express their readiness to recom- 
mend the matter to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, leaving this last to take upon itself 


the ungraciousness of refusal. It may be said | : ; 
that the pablie have ne ony t ote ag BP . that of Gerard Douw from his pursuing the 


ing models and casts when they can behold the 
buildings themselves: the reply to which is, that 
the information and habit of observation acquired 
from such representations qualify them for 
taking greater interest in, and bestowing more 
earnest attention upon, actual productions of 
architecture. Besides which, a collection of the 
kind would possess the great advantage of af- 
fording direct comparison of edifices situated 
widely apart from each other; of becoming ac- 
quainted with many that are not to be seen 
without distant travelling, and by travellers per- 
haps only once im their lives. 





with the College of Cardinals, he 
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Prentice caricatu 
REVIEWS Farnese ta 
wae ae y refers. And yet 
Lecrurses ow Parntine anp Desien. By t nobody can 
B. R. Harpvon. Published by Loncoman doubt the feiinay “ Mr. me 7 ae 
subject. He takes him by the hand, ond 


deavoured ‘‘ to found a school on the ¢ 

high Art ;"’ that his object was to implant princi- 

ples of high Art in the public mind; * that,’” he 
| continues, “ was my calling, and I can answer to 
| my conscience I fearlessly obeyed the tngsle “ 


He did obey it fearlessly, but not wisely. 


yp ey less of himse/f be had effected more ; had 


Sixtus dealt 
ad been more 
respected for being less honest. Mr. Haydon has 
always presented himself a foreground figure in his 
sketches of the levelling of academies. e 
have enjoyed a greater degree of consideration had 
he left himself out of the picture. No man has 
ever succeeded in the experiment of cajoling any 
set of his fellows out of certain se pee in favour 
of their interests: in having failed in this, he fails 
in association with celebrities of all times; nor 
could he succeed in giving tone to public taste. 
This is not to be effected to the extent which he 
desired within the term of one man’s life. If, 
therefore—and we speak sincerely and respectfully 
—Mr. Haydon would mix a little with even greater 
men, by a comparison of fortune, he would aseur- 
edly find that te has not so much to complain of 


dealt with the Academy as 


| as others who have complained less. Years ago 


we remember Mr. Haydon’s honourable efforts, 
both with pen and pencil, to raise the standard of 
Art. The sincerity of those efforts cannot be ques- 
tioned; but they, as might be expected from any 
such demonstration, were met with derision on the 


astic and not wise. We have not space to dwell 
on the merits of the case between Mr. Haydon and 
his detractors; the little, therefore, that we do say 
must be said plainly. We observe, accordingly, 
that had each of the latter one tithe of the know- 
ledge of their profession which is by the 
former, it had in every way been more profitable 


| to themselves, and more honourable to the school 
not bethink him of obtaining the signatures of 


of which they profess themselves members. Instead 
of the utterance of unmeaning jargon and idle ver- 
biege about Art and authorities, had they contri- 
buted to the Art or to the public as much infor- 


| mation as is conveyed in one of his chapters, they 


had done more by this for their future reputation 
than by any works they may have been capable of 
executing. Mr. Haydon, through the thick and thin 
of his chequered fortunes, adheres to the delusion 
of aschool. We — to learn of any good that 
ever arose from the following called a school— 
receiving the arbitrary — of one master. 

ame to us one painter of eminence who ever 
painted like his master, and we will admit the 
value of such echools to the desiderated extent 
beyond the mechanique of painting. A school is 
made up of a body of followers, the best of whom 
do not paint like their master, while the greater 
number, or the worst of them, do: the former 
acquire reputation, the latter are never heard of. 
Raffaelle used to appear at court attended by fifty 
pupils, ‘‘ all of distinguished merit ;”” of these we 
now hear of some half dozen who are remarkable 
for not excelling in the style of their master. 
Whom do we respect of the imitators of Michael 
Angelo—whom do we remember of the Milanese 
school of Leonardo da Vinci? We esteem Do- 
minichino, Guido, 
school of the Carracci; but not because they 
painted like the Carracci. The reputation of Van- 
dyke does not arise from his imitation of Rubens, 


method of Rembrandt. Hence we say that these 
men, and others without number who might be 
instanced, had been as great under any master, 


| for they were not indebted to their masters for a 


communication of style, but only distinguished by 
their original manner of ng from their in- 
stractors. But to come at once to Mr. Haydon’s 
school. We doubt not, indeed we know, that 
he laboured earnestly to instil his principles into 
his pupils; but which of those he enumerates 
can he instance as having at any time done any- 
agg EB ad particular path pointed out by him ? 
Mr. Eastlake eas proteases to the Venetians end 
Germans; and Mr. Lance is gone to fruit and 
still life; the Landseers to animal 


inting ; 
Harvey is a ‘‘ drawer of wood ;” the fatings 


paintings of 








Albani, and others of the | 








and promises bim skill 
after his commandments; and he 
with him—for s over his abstract and way- 
side observations, his information is sound and to 
the - The volume contains seven lectures: 
in the first of which are considered a variety of 
questions bearing on ancient and foreign Art. Ig 
the second lecture he proceeds to the skeleton 
which he describes ; endl com it with that of 
the quadruped. The human Read is described at 
length, and its important features all pointed out 
and recommended for close ne. He then pro. 


reason 


beautiful parts of the human body. 

mented the few really antique feet bier As 
he would have rejoiced could he have seen two of 
our Elgin feet fresh from the chisel of Phidias— 
teeming with life, skin trembling, and blood 
culating! A real ancient hand or foot is a 
treasure. Hands are less frequently found 
feet, being more detached from mepport we 
two or three feet in the Elgin Marbles, and 
are matchless. The feet of the Venus are 
and are exquisite ; the hands were added by 
nini, and are a disgrace to the statue.’”” Hands 
feet are among the most difficult studies of the 
figure, and we know that Mr. Haydon recom. 
mends them particularly to the attention of the 
stadent. There is among us a conventional man. 
ner of drawing hands very unlike nature. The hand 
has been a favourite study with many of the 
painters; it was so with Vandyke, and West de- 
clares his partiality for it from the number of 
hands he introduces i i The 
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and the consequent improvement ot Art, Mr. 
Haydon observes :—*‘ The first step towards 
this essential information will the establish- 


ment of a great central School of Design in Lon- 
don, with branch schools in all the 
fi towns; and the next, the of 
laying it down as an axiom never to be swerved 
from in any school, 
Art, that the human 
power of drawing ; and 
of professors of Art at the 
We believe with Mr. Ha , and 

such belief even in the face of the croak 
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forcing themselves upwards : 
want of Institutions, and will not long 


m. 

Mr. Haydon’s book cannot be reg 
wise than as a valuable addition to o 
ture—inasmuch as it, unlike so many 
plainly of ee stady. We 
upon treatise, essay Upon essay, 
who are yet unacquainted with the al 
art; hence the value of a practical wo 
of icalexperence This Mr. Haydon 
alt h it is far too much and too 
tainted with the egotism which has been the beset 
ting error of his prominent career. 
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Taxory ov rae Fine Aars. Introductory 
Lecture. By Wiittam Dyce, M.A., ABA. 
Published by Buans, Portmaa-street. 
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cycle of our accepted sciences is beginning to be 
seen; as soon as it is felt and acknow " 
wherewithal will be supplied. After all, the link 
between Art and Nature is of a most mysterious 
kind —the tentonoy. of each is illin le —the 
stady of each develops the other; in short, we 
may say of Art that, in the spirit of the mytholo- 
gical fable, it is the desiderated window, not in 
the human breast, but in the heart itself. Let us 
sit down with any of the philosophers whom we 
are accustomed to venerate : we acknowledge them 
most subtle artists in the essence, but do not call 
them so; we follow them in our material crea- 
tions; and is not he who approaches nearest to 
them the most applauded? The Germans have 
most earnestly sought ‘‘ purity” of style, and have 
carried what they consider to be such, down from 
the holy verse of the Pentateuch, even to the 
phantasmata of Ludwig Tiek, the idealism of 
Géthe, and the dignified dramatic histories of 
Schiller. To flatter the sense, or to appeal to the 
soul, has been the lm principle of all Art. The 
Greeks, and, since , certain schools of modern 
Art, have most skilfully touched the chords of 
sensual emotion ; but the Germans have dissented 
from this, and profess to hold Art as another sub- 
lime language, sacred to religion alone. The Cru- 
sade was first preached in Italy by a sect of stu- 
dents from Vienna, and lectures have been de- 
livered and rs written in support of the “ se- 
ductive profanities’ of the Italian schools; but 
even in Italy, say the earliest and latest of the 
opponents of the German heresies, “ con- 
verted even Romans to their principles.” It 
must be admitted that the Germans have inquired 
more deeply into the history of Italian Art than 
the Italians themselves; and, even had there not 
existed the remains of the almost forgotten mas- 
ters whom they follow, it cannot be believed that 
their enthusiasm would have profitlessly smoul- 
dered out. The Germans were far advanced in 
their inquiry, while the French were yet mys- 
tifying themselves with superficial distinctions 
and the mere proprieties of mythological paint- 
ing—while they were, in reality, carrying into 
their Art a system of Greek and Latin hexameters, 
without the power of ee gracefully a son- 
net or an epigram; but we find of late some 
cape Gaaking converts among them, who have 
aside what they call the epic, but what we 
call, not the dramatic, but the theatrical. It is 
according to the truth of the theory of Fine Art 
being eminently fitted for a branch of public edu- 
cation, and that truth being so tardily recognised 
among ourselves, that we find ourselves backward 
in our knowledge and experience. The void, how- 
ever, is beginning'to be felt, insomuch as to call for 
aremedy. The professorship of the Theory of the 
Fine Arts, held by Mr. Dyce at the King’s College, 
the first appointment of this nature that has 
taken place. His introductory lecture, which was 
delivered last May im the classical theatre of the 
College, commences with an apology for the delay 
which occurred before the commencement of the 
lectures; but he ingenuously adds, ‘“ whatever 
reasons of a private and personal kind may have 
existed, the real cause of delay has lain in the dif- 
ficulty of determining how to make a beginning—a 
difficulty which one must have experienced 
who ad himself to the elucidation of a new 
subject-matter of inquiry, or at least of one which 
1s new in respect to those who are likely to be his 
companions in the investigation.’’ 
F In a subject so comprehensive as the history of 
rt it is necessary, for the sake of lucid treatment, 
that it should be considered under distinct heads 
and subdivisions; and~the three systemms—the 
Egyptian, Greek, and Christian—are the three 
er sections into which the history is best 
anne We might even goas far back as Asiatic 
Paty which preceded the Egyptian ; but these three 
._— are directly correlative, and their ies 
. me. readily be conceived, will be sufficiently 
M. e. In speaking of his proposed divisions, 
a Dyce says, ‘‘ In considering, then, the his- 
: ry of Christian Art, I propose to divide it into 
oe epochs or schools, which I term respectively 
je Christian- Pagan, the Barbaric, the Ascetic, 
¢ Pagan. Christian, andthe Sensual. 1 do not, 
of cour 
rate, b Se, pretend that these names are very accu- 
kinds oe yi express real characteristics of the 
them me states of Art to which I have applied 
I will bri are sufficiently correct for our parpose. 
riefly explain the application of these terms. 








The Arts began to assume thei under 
the influence of Christianity, while Hg Pome 


This epoch terminates in Italy, with the revival of 
the Arts towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
and with us and more northern nations, perhaps, a 
little earlier—about the period of the introduction 
of the Pointed style of architecture. The third, or 
Ascetic period—and which I so term, asin the case 
of the Barbaric, from its intrinsic character—is 
that during which Christian Art reached its highest 
point of excellence. It brings us down to the re- 
vival of Pagan taste, towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century in Italy, and with us somewhat 
later, when the school arose, which I term Pagan- 
Christian, because phone nen a kind of antithesis 
to the earliest form isti 

Christian i 


of nature, and which I denominate the Sensual, as 
opposed to the Ascetic, arose about the middie of 
the seventeenth century, and is distinguished by 
neglect of the ancient and approved types of sacred 
and things, and the substitution of a com- 
y vulgar and iri i 
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ities of the early Christians, who were ob- 
perform the rites of their religion in the 
ness of the excavations under city of 
Rome; for it was these, the poorest and most des- 
pised of the Roman population, who first exercised 
Art according to the inspirations of Christianity. 
Any consideration of the claims of Art to be re- 

as a science must involve a prolix discussion. 

t is enough, at present, to observe, that, much 
more than other systems admitted as sciences, Art 
refines the mind, and schools it in lessons of the 
most sublime philosophy. 


Tar Ivtumimatep CaLtenparn AND Home 
saat. for 1845. Publishers, Loneman 
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This is, in many respects, a rival to the costly 
missals of the middle ages—books, the produc- 
tion of one of which was the result of the labour 
difficult to convey 
beauty; but who 
ssted tho design will sendily odast that, exoopt 
ign wi ily admit except as 
is quite as important an as 
would be cither of the treasures of ear 
posited in the stores of the collector. 
inated Calendar” is copied from the calendar 


m 
which a ificent prayer-book pre- 
served in the Biblioth3que Royale of Paris. It 
was once the propert , of Anne of —the 


Brittany 
consort, successively, of Charles VIII. and Louis 
XII, and is believed to have been presented to 
her on the occasion of her second marriage in 
1499. Of this calendar the one before us is *‘ an 
exact copy,” excepting that the almanac is 

ted to the year of our Lord 1845. A history 
of te dm of those <——— have 
not been copied, precedes volume, 
black letter, with skilful introductions of words 


rs 








- We extract a brief note which explains the 
in publishing the transcript :— 
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Owen Jones, and upon al! who are concerned in 

its production. We add, with plessure, that “a 

—— of similar character will be published 
y- 


Taz Sermon on Tue Mount. Pablished by 
Loneman and Co. 
This is another novel and beautiful publication—the 
essra. man also. The pages are 
same way as that to which 
I the subj selected being 
copied from rare old missals. are printed by 
Mr. Owen Jones, who merits for the 
pees em and judgment he has exercised in their 


Such works as these two—‘' The Illuminated 
Calendar ’’ and ‘‘ The Sermon on the Mount ”’— 
oe eorenn So teny Soo geen, eons be. PS vecites 

ich have for some time given 


a nage Agen ao ages oy they will, mean- 

while, aid in educating public taste; they will re- 

store some of the most valuable relics of antiquity, 

beneath the dust of public libraries; 

will unquestionably give delight to thou- 

preparing the w - bys productions by 
early ages. 

Tas Vincin Martyr. La | Purtre Masstn- 
Ger. With Six Designs by F. R. PickezasGitt. 
London, published by James Buans. 

This we may consider as one of the results of 

“The Book of British Ballads ’’—a work in which 

we believe Mr. Pickersgill made his first essay to 

draw upon wood. He has here po Meens 
n his earlier attempts; yet he still subjects 
himself to the charge of being unnecessarily thin 





wes eae nese eed, pay ta 
who m rawings on w att 
gue tas fantth of iobar--tap setantenh of eaattert 


Mr. Pickesrgill has gone too far the other = 
Nevertheless, there are in these ons 2 
cations of genius not to be mistaken; the artist 
has chosen a severe test by which his skill is to be 
tried—he has sought no screen from those deep 


masses or auxiliar ‘‘ prettinesses”’ which freq 





in the production, | 





vent’ 
make up a picture. We have here only severe rn 
classic truth—truth in reference to ee 
and execution. These are beautiful highly 
effective evidences of rare abilty, fertile imagina- 
tion, correct drawing, and soun tp wy The 
graceful elegant volume 


is very praiseworthy; we lament, however, that 
from the nature of the publication—a single play, 
and not the best of its author—it is not likely to 
obtain extensive popularity. 


IMAGINATION AND Fancy; or, Sevectrons 
From tHe Enoiisu Ports. By Lerten 
Hont. Publishers, Suira, Exper, and Co. 

This is a delicious volume—a very bookfall of 

honey. It consists of extracts—most exquisite 

dite” —from the British poets linked together 
with so rare a skill, that the setting is slmost as 
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him, and would hav 

for, if years had brought wis- 
sense. Mr. Hunt has given 
valuable contribution to our literature ; 
is produced in a very elegant manner ; 
are few works of the season so admira- 
bly calculated as “‘ a gift.’’ 
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BERLAND AND Durnuam. By T. H. 
Publishers, Mappgw and Co. 

This is a publication 

but ex gly useful. From the nature of 

subject one would little ex to see so much of 


the picturesque blended wi 


asked, What would England be 


It is, undoubtedly, the great source and mainstay | 


of her prosperity. Few histories, therefore, can 
more exciting or more important. 
tricts of the mye A more largely repay a 
visit than those w are distinguished as the 
coal-field. In this volume we have an immense 
mass of information on the 
pular style, so as to be readily comprehended by 
the general reader; while, we believe, it will go far 
to satisfy the geologist and the man of science. It 
is, however, with illustrations we have most to 


do: they are highly meritorious, embracing nearly | 
every topic necessary to explain the history of coal | 


from its existence ‘ fathoms oe ’ below the sur- 
face, to its ap in the coal-box by our fire- 
sides. The whole of the plates, of which there are 
about fifty, are drawn and etched by Mr. T. H. 
Hair ; ja | reflect the highest credit on his indus- 
try as well as his ability ; they carry with them 
indubitable marks of truth; but the artist has 
contrived to render awkward and embarrassing 
materials exceedingly picturesque—sometimes, in- 
deed, even elegant, and always interesting. His 
skill has been manifested by the manner in which 
he has varied his sketches of objects, so many of 
which we should imagine to be nearly alike. 

Tus Deatu or Wes.ey. Painted by MAnsHaLt 
Ciaxton. Engraved by W. O. Geter. 
Published by Taomas AGnew, Manchester. 

The publication of this work—a work of magni- 

tude and of high merit in reference both to paint- 


ing and engraving—is greatly to the credit of a | 
fir. Agnew, of Manches. | 


ovincial publisher. 

, is, however, one of the very few (if he do not 
indeed stand alone) by whom efforts are made 
to dispute the palm of excellence with the pub- 
lishers of the metropolis. His list of works, either 


recently issued or in progress, will be found else- | 


where; it is a list that would confer honour upon 
any “ house’’ But Sleathaster hes 
been ever famous asan outlet for the engraver’s pro- 
duce. A very considerable portion of its wealth is 
expended annually in the purchase of works of 
Art; and to Mr. we are mainly indebted 
for giving to its taste a right direction. This 
picture is, however, addr chiefly to a cless—a 
ss most numerousand most respected ; but one 
—— mat, Pap aes been uae — ~ 
patronage rts. ere r pecu 
feelings are to; the artist has pictured 
the deathbed of the grat founder of the sect of 
Wesleyan Methodists. an See state of shies 
Mr this is a fa- 


men who were 





not only highly interesting, | 


scenes and incidents | 
#0 peculiar to a district of which strangers to it | 


Few dis- | 


subject—given in a po- | 


| hensive character. 


| Leo tHe Tenrtn. 


scene very for- | 


Taz Hoxry Lanp. 
Rosgarts, in 


Publisher, Alderman Moon. 


This magnificent work—a work of which the age 
and country may be justly proud—im 


progresses. Artists, author, and 
alike to render it an honourable 


critic cannot too highly laud the issue 


, its continuation will give augmented plea- 
sure to its subscribers. 


when a y of this ma 


will be doubled. 


Tus Cuans. 


CKERMANN and Co. Parts 8 and 9. 


_ Some months have passed since we first noticed 
_ this very charming work—a series of portraits illus- 
trative and characteristic of the Highland Clans, 
the from the pencil of a veritable Highlander. The 
series is greatly improved ; the lithographer is more 
‘Ian has very 
skilfully contrived to give great variety to his 
the tartan; but each is 
pictured with some particular application to his 

culiar clan. The work is interesting in a very 
igh degree, and will become still more valuable 
as time removes other traces of the gallant men 
who long kept their ancient habits in spite of all | 
| oppressive laws and bitter persecution. 


** at home’’ with his subjects. 


theme. All, indeed, wear 


CoNVERSATIONSLEXICON Fun BitpenpE 


Kunst; Romsere, Leipzig; W11L1aMs and 


Noreate, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


The first volume (640 pages, closel 
this valuable Art- Lexicon is now before us. 

contents do not extend beyond the letter A, 
whence may be formed some idea of its compre- 


generally, under eight sections, namely: the His- 
tory of Art, topography of Art, Monuments, 
Biography, History Mythology and Legends, 
Esthetics, the Technicalities of Art, and Assistant 
Sciences. 
will be devoted to each letter: the articles in the 
German coming under the first letter of the alpha- 
bet, are so numerous and important that it would 
not have been judicious to have brought them for- 
ward in a more abbreviated form ; as, for instance, 
articles upon Greek sculpture and architecture, 
ay mee and Egyptian Art, Africa, Alexander 


reat, old German Art, Arabian Art, Apollo, | 
Apostle, Asia, Athens, &c. &c. Allthe important | 


articles in which sculpture and architecture are 
described, are assisted by numerous woodcuts. 


The object of this work is to supply a void | 


felt as regards Art; for, although the press in Ger- 


subject, there is yet wanting a work treating of the 
Art of all times, and bringing together under their 
articular heads all relative matters, esthetic, 
istorical and collateral, in a form suitable to the 
circumstances of the present day. 
bearing on the history of art, among the various 


| nations by whom it has been cultivated, the sources 


of its origin are shown, and how it has been af- 
fected by nationality, religion, customs, climate, 


and commercial relations with other nations; in | 


short, its development is carefully considered un- 
der what forms soever it may assume. The work 
may, therefore, be regar 
contribution to Art- Literature, inasmuch as when 


Fay ry - by pasvansen. 
Engrav AMUELE JzEsI. lished 
Gouri eh Visearr, Paris. by 


trait by Raffaelle of Leo X., with the 
de Medici and de The picture is one 
of the capi d’ which adorn the 





Drawings by Davip 
y, by Louis Hacue. 


as 
have 


laboured 
ment of Art in the nineteenth century ; and the 
com- 
division which consists of 


uch as 
| the publication has been hitherto abundantly suc- 
that which was evil e shall see the time 

e been ificent, valuable, and 
truly “‘ national ’’ work will be, taken alone, a rich 
treasure of Art, the “‘ marketable’? worth of which 


From Drawings by R. R. M‘Ian ; 
~y by Lowes Dickenson. Publish- 
ers 





printed) of 
The 


| made has le 4 ased b 
The articles may be classed, | 


It cannot be supposed that a volume | 


many teems with literature upon every imaginable | Society, out of which 
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was care and 

Messrs. Goupil and Vibert oe an was Grae 
tensively known as the publishers of so many ad. 
mirable works. After twenty years of patient 
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thy engraving from this valuable picture, but no 
approach has, at any time, been made to the pre- 
sent work, either in importance or skilful execu- 
tion, Itis a pure line engraving, and so treated 
that every cr gua and material in the composition 
i with a most appropriate feeling. 
The delicacy and gradations of the flesh are pre- 
served with a poet which eae the — 
tive power of line engra a master . 
The success of the work yn clk is, we believe, 
perfect ; and it cannot be doubted that a work from 
a picture so celebrated will be added to all collec- 
tions. The drawing from which the engraving was 
Prince Demidoff. It 
is understood that Signor Jesi_ had undertaken to 
engrave the picture—the ‘Holy Family’—exhi- 
bited by M. Delaroche at the late exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. 


On ExizapetHan Furniture. By Geonrce 
Fitpes. Publisher, F. W. CaLper. 


This is a well-written and carefully-digested essay, 
read at one of the meetings of the Decorative Art 
Society—and published by them. Mr. Fildes has 
exhibited considerable t as well as industry 
in his manner of treating the subject. He has 
searched, with labour verance, thro 
the several sources in which information 1s con- 
tained, quoted the various authorities, and bro 
them so to bear upon each other as to make out 8 
clear ‘ec history.’ : 

We have had frequent occasion to refer to the 
arose this essay. Its pro- 
ceedings are increasing in interest and importance ; 


| and we have no doubt the result of its establish- 
| ment will be very materially to improve the minds, 
| and consequently the productions, of its members. 


In the papers | 





as a most valuable | 
| made that we may promise in future to present ow 





—————— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
It may be well to remark that, inasmuch as our me 
tisements have largely increased this month, we 


printed siz extra pages. 


We believe that our arrangements are so satisfactorily 


readers a print with each number of our Journal. 

We hope that regular subscribers to the Ant-Unt0x wil 
always take care that their copies ave delicered in tO 
vinces, and in Scotland (as well asin London), on ™ 

of every month ; we have so arranged that this may 
be done regularly. The omission to procure a copy ™ 4 
course has frequently the completion 
volume,—the number being “ out of print. 


ressed to 
All communications to the Editor must be add 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, publishers, 186, Strand, 07 
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MR. MOON, 


HER MAJESTY’S PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY, 
Begs to announce the folowing Interesting and Valuable WORKS in the course of Publication. 





STANDARD PORTRAITS 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


aND 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT; 


PAINTED BY J. PARTRIDGE, ESQ.; 


ENGRAVED, BY THE EXPRESS COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY, 
IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF THE ART, IN LINE, 


BY J. H. ROBINSON AND GEORGE THOMAS DOO, 


The same size as Polding’s celebrated Portrait, painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of the late Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
RR ee oe se ae ee a ec er ee 
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These Prints, being examples of the highest style to which the Art of Line Engraving has attained in Great Britain, ma be justly described as the only publications of the 
aaltet mbachandioiehas “neem The Engravers are at the head of their Profession in England, and have obtained 





THE FOLLOWING WORKS FROM THE PENCIL OF 


EDWIN LANDSEER, ESQ, KA, 
ARE IN PROGRESS OF ENGRAVING :— 


“SHOEING:—THE SMITH’S FORGE. 


The admirable Picture, from which an Engraving of commensurate importance from the burin of Mr. CaaRLes Lewis will be produced, was the leading attraction of 
the Exhibition—1844—when it was universally announced to be the chef-d'auvre of the accomplished Painter. 





THE FOX.—* NOT CAUGHT YET.” 


(The Picture, exhibited at the British Institution in 1843, is in process of engraving by the Artist’s brother, Mr. Tuomas Lanpseem, Asan example of characteristic 
P , telling a story in = manner nut to be mistaken, it i wusurpassed by any of the ainter’s previous works. } 





CROSSING THE BRIDGE. 


About to be Engraved in Line, from the original Picture, in the possession of the Most Honourable the Marquis of Lansdowne, and forming one of the finest examples of British 
Art, in the collection at Bowood. 


In this great work the Artist has pictured the various objects associated with the Scottish Highlands. The main interest is derived from the group of sportsmen homeward 
bound, their stout ponies laden with the deer, as they rest a while upon a rugged bridge to exchange greeting with the lasses returning from the harvest-field. The Picture 
illustrates, with singular felicity, a pleasant and touching episode im Highland life. 


THE SCHOOL. 


The latest work of Sir Davin W din which erted to his early style—a style by which he acquired his popularity, and on which his fame depends ; this work is 
now advancing ouarbn dumelbtiandie the hands of the oat Yainter'e feiend, Mr. Joun Burnet, who is engraving it in the Line manner. 


It will be ready for publication early in the present year. , 
The size of the Engraving will be the same as that of Eastlake’s “Pilgrims Arriving in Sight of Rome”—Wilkie’s “Chelsea Pensioners, &eo. 








ANCIENT EGYPT. 


MR. MOON respectfully i : and ANCIENT EGYPT, that the latter Work, now in will bomety oe 
y informs the Subscribers to THE HOLY LAND in those of 
WoL D. of the former; and that the Drawings preparing by ME. ROBERTS for the ANCIENT EGYPT promise to surpass 





F. G, MOON, her Majesty’s Publisher in Ordinary, 20, Threadneedle-street. 
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REVIEW, No. CXLIX., 
Tarts Day. 
CONTENTS: 

. Sir James Graham's Medical Bill. 
. Eothen—Traces of Travel from the East. , 
. Pain e 14th Century—Haydon on Design. 
. Lord n and Lord Stowell. 
. Milnes on the Hareem, &c. 
. Poor Laws for Scotland. 
. Ward's Ideal of a Christian Church. 
. Ecclesiastical State of the Colonies. 
. Re tation. 

ar Murray, Albemarle-street. 


On the Ist of wep t will ISTRATIO Part I. of 
LLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
BIBLE. Selected from Manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages. The work will be printed in two sizes to allow the | 
Plates to be bound up with either the quarto or octavo | 
Editions of the Bible. A Number containi three 
Plates, coloured and gilt in imitation of the originals, 
with descriptive text, will appear on the Ist of every 
month. Price, in royal 8vo., 3s. 6d., and in royal 4to., 6s. | 

A prospectus may be had of the Publisher. 

London: W. Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


Just published, in One Volume, oblong folio, Price £2 2s., 
ORIGINAL. 
EOMETRICAL DIAPER DESIGNS. 
Accompanied by an attempt to develop and eluci- | 
date the true principles of Ornamental Design, as applied | 
to the Decorative Arts. By D. R. Hay, Author of | 
“ Proportion; or the Geometric Principles of Beauty 
Analysed,” “* The Natural Principles and Analogy of the 
Harmony of Form,” and “ The Laws of Harmonious 
Colouring, &c.” With 57 Plates and numerous Wood- | 
cuts. 

London: D. Bogue, Fleet-street ; 

Edinburgh. 
HE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. With 
Thirty-two illustrations by William Mulready, | 
R.A.; engraved by John Thompson. Square 8vo. One 
Guinea, in cloth; or 366. morocco. 

“ And there are some designs in the volume in which 
art may justly boast of having added something to even 
the exquisite fancy of Goldsmith.”—Examiner. 

“ This is the most beautiful form in which Goldsmith's 
charming tale has yet appeared.”—Britannia. 

“It is not the smallest proof of the excellence of these 
plates that the more they are studied the more their force 
and truth grow on the spectators.”—John Bull. 

“ It is the nearest to perfection of any volume that has 
my menos from the British press. wee 

* As for the designs, Mulready’s powers o uping are 
wonderful.”—British Critic. oa sd ’ 

“The work is superior to any modern work.”—Athe- 
neum. John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row,. 


PALEY'’S CHURCH-RESTORERS. 
In feap. Svo., price 4s. 6d., 
HE CHURCH-RESTORERS; a Tale 
treating of Ancient and Modern Architecture and 
Church Decorations. By F. A. Patey, M.A., Honorary 
Secretary to the Cambridge Camden ’ 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Part VI., price 2s. 6d., 
HISTORY OF BRITISH FOSSIL MAM- | 
MALIA. By Proresson Owen. About ten 
half-crown parts will complete the volume, which will be 
uniform with the Series of Histories of British Zoo- | 
logy, by Mesars. Bell, Forbes, Yarrell, &c. It will be 
extensively illustrated by engravings. A few Copies on 
large paper, royal 8vo., at 5s. each part. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 











and J. Menzies, 





Recently published, 
HE NATURALH iSTORY.ANTIQUITIES, 
MANUFACTURES, &e., of the COUNTY OF 
STAFFORD. By Rosext Gaanenr, F.L.S. 8vo., with 
many Illustrations, price One Guinea. 
John Van Voorst, |, Paternoster-row. 


This day is pao, 8vo., price One Guinea in cloth, | 


or lls. 6d. in morocco, 
APTISMAL FONTS. A Series of 125 


Ragrevings. examples of the different periods, ac- 
companied with Descriptions; and with an Introductory 
Essay by F. A. Pacey, M.A., Honorary Secretary of the 
Cam Camden Society. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 








Part I., on January let 
ECORATED WINDOWS. By Epmunp 
Suarre, M.A., Architect. The Parts, price 2s. 6d. 
each, will contain eight examples selected from the 
Parish Churches of England, wed on Steel, with 
accompanying Descriptions; but the concluding 
the volume will be introductory, illustrated by . 
cuts. John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 

Very shortly will be published, a New Edition, with 
thirteen [Illustrations by Sidney Cooper, Horsley, 
Frederick Tayler, and Thomas Webster, A.B. 

HE FARMER'S BOY, and 
TALES and POEMS. 
The volume will be 
will be struck off on lar 

lately illustrated by Wm. Mulready, B.A. 

John Van Vooret, |, Paternoster-row. 


| their attention to the improvement of FINE WOODCUT 


| brilliancy of effect, their Inks are now unrivalled. Wood- 
| cut Ink, 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. per Ib. 


‘MILLER’S SILICA 


| MILLER’S COLOURS FOR PAINTING ON GLASS, 


| your colours on a white palette. 


| FRAMES, &c.—The cheapest House in the kingdom 
| Toilet Glasses, and eve 


rtof | 


| Modellers, Builders, 


R.A., | 
other RURAL | 
By Ropert BLoomriscp. | 
—_— in fep. 8vo., and a few | 

paper of a size to cor- | 
respond with the edition of “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” | 


PYNE’S MACGUELDP. on eee 
DIMES AND ELAM 


to call the attention of Artists and Amateurs to the New MACGUELP, 1 
Mr. Pyne in the Art-Uwnr1on for July. 
hardest vehicle, and is susceptible of any state between that of extreme 
state of the opaque colours which allows of their being infinitely brok 
and interlaced, without becoming mixed, and conveys to the transparent —— perfect steadiness. 
Prepared and sold by DIMES and ELAM, Artists’ Colour Makers, 91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, 
*,* An extensive assortment of Crayons, White and Tinted Drawing Papers, and every Material that-is used for 


Drawing, Painting, and the Fine Arts. 

T° PRINTERS of ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS.—The rapid progress made in this branch 

of the Fine Arts, and the remarkable success which has 

attended the efforts of our British Nac nagar 7 ot to- 


gether with the increasing discrimination of the public 
taste, have induced Messrs. PARSONS and CO, to direct 


recommended by i 
It presents the firmest and ultimatel 
diluteness and viscosity. It favours 











rte. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTE 
GRANTED Mankcu 14, trae — 
Ne PATENT ELASTIC ARCHI. 
‘“ MEDEAN SCREW PEN HOLDER. The great 
principle of the Archimedean Screw is here ied in 
elasticity enn gained 


~— ° —- that a degree of 

on t of any power previous 

ee feature is, that the elasticity — ~ 
ling the Pen to move unimpeded in ey irecti 
without reference to the 


INKS: and they flatter themselves that for ease in 
working, clearness of impression, depth of colour, and 


hout position of the Holder, This 
flexibility may also be regulated to a greater or less 
degree at the will of the writer, without trouble or de- 
lay, and, if required, the Screw can be so applied that 
the elastic power may cease altogether. It is not liable 
to break or get out of order, and for the large or small 
Pen the same holder is equally applicable. 

*,* The Archimedean Ylastie Screw Pen Holder, to. 
gether with Alderton’s Celebrated Metallic Pens’ in 
every — may be had of all respectable dealers 
throughout the kingdom, and of W. 8. ALDERTON 
Sole Manufacturer, 127, Chancery-lane, London, ‘ 


9, Ave Maria-lane, London. 





COLOURS. 


MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR OIL PAINTING. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN OIL. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN VARNISH. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN GROUND CANVAS. 





COMPOSITIONS we WITH STEEL 
ENS. 


TEPHENS'S WRITING FLUID.—These 
Compositions, which have so remarkably ex. 
tended the use of the STEEL PEN, are brought to very 
eat perfection, being more easy to write with, more 
urable, and in every respect preferable to the ordi 
Ink. In warm climates they have become i 
They consist of— 

A BLUE FLUID, changing to an intense black 
eolour. 

PATENT UNCHANGEABLE BLUE FLUIDS, re. 
maining a deep blue colour. 

A superior BLACK INK, of the common character, 
but more fluid. 

A brilliant CARMINE RED for Contrast Writing. 

‘ A eo <n gpg ae INK, which writes 
nstantly , and, bei inst chemical ts, 
is most valuable in the semaien et frauds. oy ae 

Also a new kind of MARKING INK for Linen; and 
Inkholders adapted for preserving Ink from evaporation 
and dust. 

Sold in bottles, at 3d., 6d., 1s., and 3s. each, by all sta- 
tioners and booksellers. 

Be sure to ask for Stephens’s Writing Fluid. 

N.B. These unchangeable Blue Fluids are patent 
articles; the Public are therefore cautioned against 
imitations, which are infringements, to sell or use which 
is illegal. 

STEPHENS’S SELECT STEEL PENS. 

The utmost possible care having been bestowed upoa 
the manufacture of these articles, so as to procure the 
highest finish, they can be confidently recommended both 
for flexibility and durability. 

Also STEPHENS’S RULING AND MECHANICAL 
DRAWING INK, FOR ENGINEERS, ARTISTS, 
AND DESIGNERS. P 

This article will be found superior to the best Indian 
Ink for the above purposes. It does not smear with 
India rubber, or wash off with water. It flows freely 
from the drawing-pen, and never corrodes or encrusts 
it. It may be used on a plate or slab, with a camel's 
hair brush, diluting it with water, or thickening it by 
drying, as required. It has the advantage of being ready 
for immediate use. } 

Sold in conical-shaped bottles, convenient for using 
from without any stand, as above, at 6d. each, by sta- 
tioners. Y 

All the above Articles are pre by HENR 
STEPHENS, the Inventor, No. 54, Stamford-street, 
Blackfriars-road, London. 


MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
MILLER’S SKETCHING PAPER. 
MILLER’S SKETCHING COLOURS. 
MILLER’S MINIATURE TABLETS. 


MILLER’S PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 


MILLER’S ARTISTS’ COLOUR MANUFACTORY, 
56, Long Acre, London, 
Where may be obtained every material for Drawing and 
Painting in all their Branches. 

To those who have not had an opportunity of seeing 
pictures painted with Silica Colours and Glass Medium, 
the subjoined letter may perhaps be found satisfactory, 
as affording a proof of their superiority :— 

“ Lodge-place, Regent’s-park. 

*“* $1n,—The splendour of your colours is as far beyond 
that of the colours which I have usually painted with, 
either here or on the Continent, as the splendour of an 
Italian sun is == that of our dusky northern at- 
tempt at one. our ‘ Medium’ is exceedingly plea- 
sant to work with, and binds the colours up firmly 
without that greasy or horny surface consequent upon 
the use of the softer resinous media. In future, I think 
that the painter will have nothing to complain of in his 
work but himself, which, as far as my experience goes, 
was not the case before. In fact, the prismatic range 
was never so well represented by terrestrial dies as by 

“ Yours truly, WILiiaM Linton. 
“ To Mr. Miller.” 


OND - STREET, and ST. MARTIN’S. 
COURT.—CHIMNEY-GLASSES, PICTURE- 





for Chimney-Glasses, Picture-Frames, Cheval and 
article connected with Carving 
and Gilding, is P. GARBANATI’S, 130, NEW BOND- 
STREET, Corner of Grosvenor-street. Manufactory, 
19, Martin’s-court, Leicester-square (broad part of the 
court). Anextensive assortment of Chimney-Glasses, 
Picture-Frames, &c., kept in stock. Re-gilding in all 
its branches in a superior manner, at the lowest possible 
prices. Estimates given free of charge. 

A list of the prices of Plate Glass, ke, sent (pre-paid) 
to any part of the kingdom. 

*.* Please address all trade communications to the 
Manufactory, 19, St. Martin’s-court. 








Now in course of publication, 


THE ORNAMENTIST; 
OR, ARTISAN’S MANUAL 
IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF ORNAMENTAL ART: 


Being a Series of Ornamental Designs, carefully selected from the most eminent Authorities, ancient and modern, 
and presenting Specimens of the 7 og Semen, Arabesque, Gothic, Italian, Flemish, Elizabethan, lows eae, 
Renaissance, and Modern Styles, especially adapted for the uses of Jewellers, Chasers, Eng ae ah 
. Plasterers, Carvers, Painters, Glass Stainers and Manufacturers, Japanners, Cabi 
Lithographers, Potters, Calico and Silk Printers, Carpet Manufacturers, and generally for all engaged 
cation of Designs in the Arts and Manufactures of the Country. i 
Tux Oxnxamentist—of which Part VII. is this day published—will be completed in about Twelve Parts, Piste 
5s. each; or Twenty-four Parts, price 2s. 6d. each. ‘The 5e. Parts contain Six imperial quarto apes od Bop: 
presenting from Six to Eighteen igns ; and the 2s. 6d. Parts contain Three Plates. To regular su ef Plates 
plementary Parts will be presented, gratis, in the course of its publication, so as to make the total m probably 
in the Work Eighty-four. The total number of Designs contained in the pages of Tut ORNAMBENTIST 


be upwards of Eleven Hundred. 
A. FULLARTON and CO., 106, Newgate-street. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES. 





A COLLECTION OF 


ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. 





This Series of Books will be found to differ in some very important respects from every other hitherto 
presented to the public. 
I. It will consist exclusively of new and original works, chiefly of the class of Novels and Romances. 
II. The price of each work will be less than one-half the sum charged for an equal amount of matter 
in the ordi: system of publication. 
Ill. The meses Wy wi ich the saving of cost will be effected will involve no sacrifice of literary or 


‘79g of matter given tn each Part will be found to &b general objection 
. The quantity of matter given in to obviate a v 
- wwde to Serial Works, on the ground of a too frequent ouspension of the interest. 

Each Novel will be published in Eour Monthly Parts, of the post octavo form. Each Part will contain 
one hundred and sixty handsomely printed pages, and be sold for Three Shillings. Unless special 
made, and it is expedient to issue a story in a single volume, ‘it is intended that, while 
novel in the Series shall contain the o amount at present included in Three Volumes, it 
thall be completed in Two, and sold for Twelve Shillings. 

The Biographies will never exceed Two Parts, or One Volume. 





No. I., published January 1, 1845, Price 3s., 
MOUNT SOREL; 


OR, THE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES. 


By the Author of the “ Two OLD MENn’s TALzs.” 
Part the First. 





No. I., published January 1, 1845, price 5s., 
THE ARCHHOLOGICAL ALBUM, 


oR, 
MUSEUM OF NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Edited by THomas Wrieut, M.A., F.S.A. 
The Illustrations by F. W. FarrHo tt, F.8.A. 
Published every alternate Month. Each Number to consist of Five Sheets of Text, Post Quarto, interspersed with 
. numerous Woodcuts, and Five Quarto Plates of Antiquities, one of which will be coloured. 
The First Part contains a detailed account of the late Meeting of the Archeological Society at Canterbury. 





Part VIII., to be continued every alternate Month, 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 


PICTURESQUE EDIFICES, AND ANCIENT CHURCHES OF ENGLAND ; 


From Drawings made expressly for the Work, by J. D. HARDING, G. CATTERMOLE, S. Prout, J. HOLLAND, F. 
ayy =. Brig in Lithotint under the Superintendence of Mr. Harding. With Descriptive Letter- 
press, by 8. C. Haut, F.S.A 


_ Each Part contains three Plates, and Twelve Pages of Letter-press interspersed with Woodcuts.—Price, 
Prints, Imperial Quarto, 5s.; Proofs, Colombier Quarto, 7s. 6d.; India paper, Imperial Folio, 12s. 


Contents of Part VIII. 


HEVER CASTLE - - = © = © © «© « 
TURTON TOWER eee ae Saree 1s 
BOXGROVE CHURCH oe ahs aa ge 

THE FIRST VOLUME 


Is completed, and will be published in the course of January, half-bound morocco. 


KENT. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Sussex. 





HEATH’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE WANDERING JEW. 
No. I., published January 1, 1845, price 6d., 


A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE WANDERING JEW, 


Drawn by the first Artists in Paris, and executed on Wood by the most eminent English Engravers, under the 
superintendence of Mr. CHARLEs HzeaTH. 


Each Number will contain Four Plates. 


PERIODICALS 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 
BY CHAPMAN AND HALL, 





THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXVIIL., price 6s. 


ConTENTS.—1, Hormayr’s Reminiscences of the Wars 
of Germany—2. Vico and the 
Bettina Brentano—4. 


5. F ’s Poems—6. 8 Pros: of M 

. Gomme a , pects of Music 

8. Roman History—Niebuhr, Michelet, and Mérimée— 
ections of an Indian Official—10. Pro- 


can Field Sports—12. Lord Ellenborough’s 
Indian Administration—Foreign Renenaatantetiaiene 
Florence—Literatuge—Politics, 


tific s of Milan— 
a ee 


THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS; 
Part VIL., price 2s. 


A new and splendid edition, sinatet to the English 
reader. Illustrated with upwards of 700 Engra ng on 
Wood of all the Characters, Scenes, Costumes, lo- 

described in this extggordinary work ; drawn by 
the first artists in Paris, and executed under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 


THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL; 
Part IX., price ls. 
the Third Part of a popular Description of 
EGY: and NUBIA, their Seneny and thal Pos le, 
Incidents of Travel, &. By J. A. Sr. Joun. bh 
Part comes 60 full octavo pages of Letterpress, and 





THE FOREIGN LIBRARY; 
Part XXIV., price 5s. 
SCHLOSSER’S HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Part VII. 
Part XXV., price 5s. 


TALES FROM THE GERMAN. 
By JoHN OxenrorD and C. A. Feinine. Part Il. 





JUST COMPLETED. 


THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS; 
VOLUME THE FIRST, 
With 245 Illustrations on Wood ; royal octavo, price 18s. 
cloth, full gilt. 
THE WANDERING JEW; 
VOLUME THE FIRST, 
Octavo, price 9s. cloth. 


THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL ; 
VOLUME THE FIRST, 


SYRIA and THE HOLY LAND, with 180 Woodcuts ; 
octavo, price 8s. 6d. cloth, or 14s, morocco. This work 
is well adapted for a School Prize or Christmas Present. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


POEMS: 


of Beauty; The Cottager’s Sabbath ; 
Songs ; Minor Poems, By SamugL MuLLEN, With 
23 Vignette Illustrations ; ved in line by W. R. 
Situ, from Dra hes ARREN. In a handsome 
Volume, uniform wi gers’s “Italy.” Price 12s. 


TALES FROM THE GERMAN : 

; ising Specimens from the most Celebrated Au- 
oak: By JOuN Oxenrorp and C. A. Firtine. Being 
Vol. X. of THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. Octavo, price 
11s. cloth. 


The Pilgri 





EARLY IN JANUARY. 


THE CHILD OF THE ISLANDS ; 
A POEM. 


By the Hon, Mas. Norton. With an Iustration by 
DANIEL MacuiisE, R.A.; crown octavo. 


ZOE; THE HISTORY OF TWO LIVES; 
A NOVEL. 





By GeRaLpine E. Jewspury. 3 vols. post 8yvo. 








onarrigmetennnciisinninse ie 
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London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand; J. MENZIES, Edinburgh; JOHN CUMMING, Dublin; A. RUTHERGLEN, Glesgor. 
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THE ART-UNION. 











Te ARTISTS.—The COMMITTEE of the 

ART-UNTON of LONDON offer the sum of FIVE 
HUNDRED POUNDS for an ORIGINAL PICTURE 
illustrative of BRITISH HISTORY. six feet 
by four feet six inches, are to be sent in (as will be 
herea(ier autos) ~ i Ist day of January, 1946, and 
from these the n will be made. Artists must send 
specimens of their abilities as Painters, if required so to 
do. The successfnl Candidate must undertake to com- 
plete the finished Picture, of the same size as the Car- 
toom, by the Ist of January, 1847, and to superintend the 
E ving. 


he Committee wish it to be understood that their ob- | 


time thoroughly to study the various details of their com- 
ns, and to produce in the Cartoon a completely 
nished and well-wrought study for the Picture. 

The Committee reserve to themselves the right of with- 
holding the premiums, if works of sufficient merit be not 
submitied, e - 

rornce Gopwin, 
Lewis Pocock, } Hon. Sees. 

4, Trafalgar-square, Dee., 1844. 


LIVERPOOL ART-UNION, 1844-5. 


INCE the establishment of the LIVERPOOL 
ART-UNION in 1834, the sum of £8734 has been 
subseribed, to which the further sum of £2415 was added 
by Prizeholders, making a total of £11,149, beyond the 
amount of the usual sales during the Exhibitions, ex- 
> in the promotion of the Fine Arts, than which, it 
resumed, nothing more strongly in favour of the 
utility of such Associations can be urged. 

This A iation is posed of Subscribers of One 
Pound and upwards. Every Member for each One Pound 
subscribed is entitled to one chance of obtaining, at the 
Annual Distribution in Janua 
besides being presented with a fine Line Engraving, The 
oe selected is Wilkie’s “Blind Man's Buff,” engraved 
by Rainpacn. Size, exclusive of the margin, 24 inches 
by 164 inches high. 

Prospectuses may be had on application to the Secre- 
tary. Parties pasting 
subscriptions post-office orders, made payable to the 
Secretary, Mr. 
Liverpool. 1 of the Committee. 

Liverpool, Dec., 1 James Patmer, Sec. 











ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 


RTISTS are ully informed, that 

the EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINTINGS 

in OIL and WATER COLOURS, SCULPTURE &c., 

will be opened not later than MONDAY, the 2nd of 
JUNE next. 


The Council of this Institution, looking at the satis- | 


factory result of the past season, and confident in the 
expectation that the ensuing one is likely to be still 
more prosperous, invite the support of those Artists who 
feel an interest in the Manchester Exhibition. 

Mr. Green, of Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
will, until the 19th of May, collect, pack, and forward 
to Manchester all Works of Art above alluded to, the 
expenses of which, being the uetion of and contri- 
buted by artists to whom a circular has been addressed, 
will be defrayed by the Royal Institution. 

P The Council beg to announce the nature of the Prizes 


pr I — 

Yor the best Oil Painting of a subject 
forming a scene selected from His- 
tory, Romance, the Drama, or 
Poetry ‘ , . ‘ ° 

For each, the best Landscape Drawing, 
Flower Piece, Ornamental Design, 


and Architectural Design in Water 
Colour, respectively . ‘ » 


Jan, 1, 1845. 


The Heywood 
Gold Medal. 


A Silver Hey- 
wood Medal. 


Gro. WaRgING OnmERop, 
Flon. Secretary. 


RAWING CLASSES.—EXETER HALL. 
—On the METHOD of DRAWING from MO- 
DELS, as sanctioned by the Committee of Council on 
KEducation.—A Class under the direction of Mr. GANDEE, 
Teacher of Perspective, Drawing, &c., will be opened 
ateix o'clock on TUESDAY Evening, Jan. 7th, 1845, 
and will meet every Tuesday and Friday evening, from 





six to half-past seven. A second Class will be opened | 
on the same evenings, and will meet from eight to half- | 


past nine. A Class for Perspective will be 
opened at eight o'clock on Thursday evening, January 
%h, and will meet every Thursday at the same hour. 

Terms, 40s. for the course oF Forty Lessons; but 
Teachers will be admitted om reduced terms. Tickets 
and further particulars may be obtained at the Hall. 





VACANCY fora PROFESSIONAL PUPIL 
will occur at Christmas in the STUDY of an 
ARTIST of established reputation. He will be instructed 
in Water-colour Drawing, Litnography, and the modern 
System of Teaching. He must be the son of a gentleman, 
anc have a decided taste for the profession chosen, For 
rticulars inquire of Messrs. Rowney, Dillon, and 
wney, Rathbone-place. 


List 








next, one Work of Art, | 


at a distance may forward their | 





FINDENS’ 
ROYAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


Dedicated, by Command, to her Majesty. 
On January Ist. 1845, will be published, 


Part II. of the above Work, 


CONTAINING - 

“Rustic Hospitality,’ painted by W. CoLLtws, vi 
by J. Ournr™; ‘Death of the Red Deer,” painted by the 
late Sir D. Witxre, R.A,, engraved by P. Liantroort; 
* Lear and Cordelia,’ painted by DouGLas CowPER, en- 
graved by R. HaTrig.p. 

The object of this publication is to combine the talent 
of the most eminent Painters and Engravers, in produc- 
ing a Work that will render justice to the British School. 
It will embrace specimens of the chefs d’wuvre of our 
distinguished Artists, commencing with Sir J. Reynolds, 
and continued to the present period. The Work will be 
completed in Sixteen Parts, each containing Three En- 
gravings, with descriptive Letterpress, in a portfolio. 

PRICE OF EACH PART: 
Prints- - = = = £1 5 
Proofs ti! PM Chal ec 
Proofs before Letters - - 5 5 


Dedicated, by express Permission, to her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager, 
FINDENS’ PORTRAITS 
OF THE 
LADIES OF THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
With Historical, Biographical, and Genealogical Notices, 
Compiled from Public and Private Sources, Heraldic 
Embellishments, &c. 


0 
6 
0 


Part I., Vol. II., will be published January 1, 1845, 
AND WILD CONTAIN 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER, 


| Painted by J. Lucas, Esq., Engraved by J. THomrson; 
ames Palmer, Slater-court, Castle-street, 


LADY BLANTYRE, 
Painted by G. Ricumonp, Esq., Engraved by J. T. Ryau; 
LADY DERING, 
Painted by F. R. Say, Esq., Engraved by J. Epwarps. 
The series will, when complete, comprise Portraits. from 
the pencils of the most eminent Portrait Painters of the 
age, of at least one member of all the families in the Peer- 


| age and Baronetage of the realm, and will thus form, as a 


gallery of female loveliness, a work of permanent and 
even national interest. 


Price of each Part, containing Three Portraits, Folio 


| Prints, 12s.; Large ditto, Proofs, 15s.; India Proofs, with 


the Heraldry emblazoned, £1 1s. 


FINDENS’ TABLEAUX 


OF NATIONAL CHARACTER, BEAUTY, AND 
COSTUMES. 


FIRST SERIES. 
Complete in Fifteen Parts, Price Five Shillings, 
Containing Sixty highly finished Engravings ; 
Or in Two Volumes, morocco gilt, price £5, forming the 
most handsome Table Book ever published. 


The success which has attended the First Series of this 


| Work has induced the Publisher-to comply with the nu- 


merous demands for a Second Series; and, having the 
promise of assistance from the pen and palette of the 
moet celebrated Authors and Painters of the day, he re- 
lies with confidence upon his exertions meeting the sup- 
port of a discerning public. 
On the lst of January, 1845, will be published, 
Part I, of the Second Series 


or 
FINDENS’ TABLEAUX. 
EDITED BY MRS ALARIC WATTS. 
CONTAINING 

ORIGINAL TALES IN PROSE AND VERSE, FROM 

THE PENS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 
Illustrated by Four Engravings, executed in the highest 

Style of the Art. 
CONTENTS OF PART I. 

The Pyrenees—The Warder, by B. B. WiFreEn, painted 
by F. P. SrEPHANOPrR ; Grief—The Disconsolate, painted 
by G. 8. Newton, R.A.; Chelsea Hospital—A 
of Nell Gwynne, by AGN&S STRICKLAND, painted by 
E. M. Wanb; Ireland—The Whiteboy, painted by BR. B. 
SCANLAN, 

With eight Vignettes, Engraved on Wood, by Jackson, 


Thomson, Williams, after Scanlan, $ i E 
and Wilkie. ae ee 


Published by J. Hogarth, 60, Great Portland-street, 
London; A. Hauser, 11, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris ; 


| aud sold by all respectable Booksellers in Town or 


Country. 


‘ mirers and Collectors of Water-Colour Drawings to t 





Now , 
UNT'S. COMIC SKETCHES. Contain 
ing Twenty-one Humorous Subjects, li i 
errr ey from the oirginal rast 
ILLIAM Hunt, a 
Painters in Water — Sg 
Imperial Folio tinted, and half-bound 
rocco, £4 4s.; Coloured and ike the originals, 
in Portfolio, 210 10s. tke the ‘ 
a ' gre ef Comic Sketches is 
p jor a present at this season, affording 
amusement in every plate. 
London: Published by Henry Graves and Co her 
Majesty’s Publishers in Ordinary, 6, Pall-mall, 





ELIX SUMMERLY’S HAND.BOOKS, 
Ww i pend 
= hang we jam, Teena ee eng es 


tion, inside, c « @¢° @ 6 @ wat 
. = Woodcuts, four 
Tiles, illumination, in- 





Lithographs, Spec 
side, extra boards - = -.6 0 
Abridged Edition, with” 
four Lith hs, seven Woodcuts, 2. 
t ograp > ce a ao eaves 
without the Lithographs, 
sewed 2 Re a ea, ee 
NATIONAL GALLERY ,with fifty Mustrations, drawn 
from the originals, by Messrs. Linnell, extra bds. ¥ 6 
the Hlustrations printed 


ns 

in tint, on paper suitable for colouring, witha 

Catalogue, ina Portfolio - <- -«- « «lf 0 
— the same, coloured from the 

originals, in a superior manner (in preparation), 

with eighteen Illustrations, 

















sewed e ° 





nine 
three 


ditto 
ditto 








Day’s Excursions out of London, to Erith, Cob- 
ham, and Rochester, with a Catalogue of the 
Pictures at Cobham-hall, ten Illustrations, and a 
Map, sewed - - - ~ - aie. 

CANTERBURY, with thirty-five Illustrations, bds. 

——————- cloth extra, giltedges - - = 5:1 

Hampton Court, with thirty-five Illustrations, ~ 
boards - - 





and additional Maps, cloth — 
extra, gilt edges es © ©@ .«  «~se 
Free Prorure GALLeRiges; or Amateur’s Note 
Book for the National Gallery, Dulwich Gallery, 
Pietures at the Soane Museum, Society of Arts, 
and British Museum, interleaved for notes, and 
strongly bound - . ee ee 
GLANCE AT THE TEMPLE CHURCH, with eight Il- 
lustrations, and Rubrical Borders. New edition 1 0 
A Paint or Tuu Tempie Cuurcn, tinted - - 0 6 
coloured ~- 1 6 





phic archeology and curious 
quaintness in my friend Felix Summerly’s Guide Books 
as under Pitt’s administration set up an 
Antiquarian Society.” y Review. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 





PRESENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

The following SUPERIOR WORKS on the ART of 
Poa beh ner ae publishing by 8. and J. F ULLER, 
34, Rathbone- e:— 

bo res ELEMENTARY LANDSCAPE 

DRAWING BOOK, in eight numbers, Is. each ; 
cloth beards, 9s. 

CIPRIANI’S RUDIMENTS for DRAWING 
aS ae engraved by, F. Basro.ozai, 
two parts, each. ' 

D. COX’S TREATISE on LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING, and. Effect. in. Water Colours, from the 
First Rudiments to the finished Picture, in twelve num- 
bers, at 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. a = oaper Tee or 
half bound, complete, containing ‘ es, p 

D. COX’S YOUNG ARTIST'S | COMPA- 
NION on LANDecare PAINTING in WATER 
COLOURS, price . 

T. S. COOPER’S STUDIES of CATTLE 
and RUSTIC FIGURES, in ten numbers, 4s. each; 
cloth boards, 42s. 

T. S. COOPER’S ELEMENTARY STU- 
DIES OF CATTLE, in eight numbers, 2s. each; cloth 
boards, 16s. 

T. S. COOPER’S COLOURED IMITA- 
TIONS of DRAWINGS, in two folios, price 52s. 
each. : the Ad- 
S. and J. Fuller beg to call the attention of the Ad 


- - " : . by 
Rooms, in which will be feund beautiful specimens 
the following masters: e, Stanfield, —_ 
Poole, Bright, T. 8. Cooper, Allen, Bentley, mer oe 
ardson, Prout, Cox, and all the leading Artists of the Y. 


a 





O ARTISTS.—Should any Artist have 4 
large PLATE of an important chennai oe, 
published, either finished or in an advanced § , 
which he wishes to dispose of, he is requested to app 
to Mr. Boys, If, Golden-square. 





I 














THE ART-UNION. 














MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK. 





On the 30th of Deeember with the Magazines, 
No. I. oF 


THE ODONOGHU E; 


A TALE OF IRELAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Br HARRY LOBREQUER. 


To be continued in Monthly Numbers, price One Shilling each, with Mustrations by H. K. Browns (Phiz). 





A WORD FROM THE AUTHOR TO HIS PUBLIC. 


When Tony Lumpkin’s mother begged of her son to disappoint the company:at the even boven = | and so I have put on the harness once more, determined to try if I can ac- 

“ Three Jolly Pigeons” for once, t affectionate replied, “I could do so, the pace; ™ convinced that your voices can enco me to the 
mother, but how shall Ff be able to a m Such, kind Public, ismy own effort, and that, I have come a long and a weary st of it, yet, the Irish 
case. From bad health and worse me to take rest and postillion, I have a“ trot for the town.” 
repose, enjoining me to abstaim from occupation, and resign my ink-bottle. I followed * Tus O’Donocuvsg,” for which I shall entreat and good arent oo peor is no 

| the counsel, but, instead of success, I found, like Tony, “ I could not ee my- tale of flood or > but an Irish domestic _—sen = nye unt. "Hat fal ey 
self.” You, my dear reader, bore the separation -—you neither felt the want shine, half tears, the s of our clim ‘But shal say no more of 
of my companionship, nor regretted my absence; and, in fact, I have every reason to my drama; the characters, the seenery, the decorations, are new— 
believe that you ate, drani, and slept, just as well as if red-covered Numbers were old, save myself and your favour; <4 eich thie aan baad 
= accompaniment of yo' ace bere ve wane a ier since —_ as. I have often done before, but never more ’ 
greatest ha iness in mon communi you, sat brood over ate 
Pour forgetfulness. Tia vecuns lntchorable to en mt felt that I had not ran 80 Your devoted servant, 

sad yu coach as to be cast off—I thought, at least, I had a stage or two left in me Templeogue House, 15th Nov. 1844. Haxny Lomnaquan. 








DUBLIN: WILLIAM CURRY, Jun., aw» COMPANY. 
WM. 8. OBR anp CO., 2, AMEN-CORNER, Rep ye ey LONDCN. FRASER anv CO., 97, GEORGE-STREET, EDINBURGH. 


all Booksellers in Great Britain and the Colonies. 





This day is published, to becontinued in Weekly Bombers. prion Ol. and. in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. (to be 


THE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 


REVISED FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES: 
WITH ANNOTATIONS AND INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON THE PLAYS 
__ WRITERS; ALSO, A MEMOTR OF SHAKSPERE, AND AN ESSAY ON aS GENIUS, 
» B¥ BARRY CORNWALL. 
WITH A SERIES OF NEW ILLUSTRATIVE ETCHINGS ON STEEL. 
(Forming splendid Frontispieces to the whole of the Plays) and 
».ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 
Designed by Kenny Meapows. 
The Original Edition, in Three Volumes, imperial Sve. , may still be had, price £3 3s. 
Play is illustrated with numerous Engravings on ill be further embellished with a splendid Etching 
Wood, executed ina style that challenges comparison neg pe pony 
and most delicate specimens of revised from 


most ait ee onthe Text the best authorities 
The Illustrations consist of compositions | explanatory Roias are are added, from the pens of Witter: | 
the PorTnaiTs of SHAKSPERR’s CHaA- 


py oe by their knowledge and by their reverence 
many- The Work is further enriched by am Essay om the 
er 
the text. Benet the Work contains a 


Genius of Shakspere, as well as by a Memoir, collected 
ene of SHAKSPERE PoRTRAITS and SHAKSPERE 


— a sources, and con ays “gt of va- 
us discoveries, written express); Barry Corn- 
SCENES, executed with that zeal and love for the under= eds. 

taking without which there can in no high endeavour be 


wall. 
This Edition will be by Mperoe Lemay and 
of success. One principal feature of this Re- | and Co., a firm ed for the ex , beauty, 
, in addition to the Engravings on Wood, each 


and correctness of its works. 
London: WM. 8. ORB and CO., P . Edinburgh: MENZIES. Dublin: CURRY and CO. 


_—, 


i 





even a ho 








This day is published, to be continued Weekly, price Threepence; and Monthly, price One Shilling, 


THE GALLERY OF NATURE. 
A PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIV. PTIVE, AND HISTORICAL TOUR THROUGH CREATION; 
oe SHOWING ‘FORTH TE THE GLORIES AND BEAUTIES OF THE UNIVERSE. 
By the Rev, THOMAS MILNER, M.A., Author of “ Astronomy and Scripture,” 
The Work will embrace a History of Astronomy, the Phenomena of the Solar 
vens, Geology, the Philosophy of G hy, followed Popular View of the Scenical 
Te rear ue Gujestn.ed downey and Poobentioas Gay posh w Gn epeet Oa 


ILLUSTRATED by MAPS, DIAGRAMS, and LANDSCAPE ENGRAVINGS on WOOD or STEEL, 
Under the superintendence of G, F. San@uwr and Epwarp Evans. 
Published for the p Evepeiaters by WM. 8. ORR and CO., Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, London; 
0,9 BRY, jun., and CO., Dublin; and FRASER co., 
Orders received by all ‘Seaies and Newsvenders, who can be supplied with Prospectuses and Specimens on 
application to the Publishers. 


&e. 








In Parts, price 2s. 6d. (Four published), each containing Six Quarto Plates, with Descriptions; to be completed in 
One Volume, 


Tnstrunenta Cetenasticn. 


4 Series of Working Designs for the Purniture, Fittings, and Decorations of Churches and their precincts. 
Baited by, the CAMBRIDGH CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


System, and of the Sidereal Hea- | 
Peculiarities of different | 4° 


| Fark genie, post 8vo., "7 ~ ad cn ares 2s, 6d., 


AL SKETCHES of the OLD 


7 
PAINTERS. By the Author fy bg ~ Experi- 





ments of Living,” “‘ The Log Cabin, 
London; John Chapman, 121, N ewgate-street, 

Now 
: QUEEN, PRINCE of WALES, and the 
 soand for his Royal ightees Prince by E>wiw 
; Esq., st in the nrost exqui- 

site and style of Art highly- art- 

ist, SamuEL Cousins, Esq., A.R.A. 

This gem in Art may justly be considered the finest 
and most ed the burin 
of an. artist whose former prod! have him 


in his most beautiful and 


Pre apleniid 
elie same eels 
ai ckatenn oom 
RAEN rhe 


ee Published Henny Graves and Co., her 
Majesty’s Publishers in o% Pall-mall. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON bb 


In one . eae, ee ee 
, S and on Steel, plain and coloured, Sis, 6d. 


vi ART of WEAVING, by Hand and by 


| 





Power ; with an Introductory Account of its Rise 
b and :, in Ancient and Modern Times; for the 
use of others. By Curton G. 


and 
GrIiroy, Practical Weaver and. 
GENERAL SUBJECTS OF THRE WorK,—1. Piain Weav- 
. Double Cloth, Marseilles ane, 


Power. 
Dn tec gre 6, Waterloo-place; and all Book- 


“COMPLETION OF THE PEOPLE'S 
MUSIC BOOK. By James Tunnu, Esq., Organist 
Abbe: 
236 
Il.—Sacred Music, 348 page 


Epwagp TAYLOR, Esq,, 
III.—8o: pane Trios, Glees, Ma- 
drigal, be 360 pages -~ «= - Lis, 

A Work intended to meet the growing demand for 
Music among all classes of the community. mony te 
Fianoforte: fe So ohn comple 
‘0 res a e 

or 0’ pea A the 
1, the Family, the Glee Club, and the Madrigal 





body of the best Music for the Cath 





Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
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ART-UNION OF LONDON, 


No, 4, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS. 
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PRESIDENT. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


VICB-PRESIDENTS. 
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ean. creeneimes tn 2882, aid in extending the love of the Arts of Design throughout the United Kingdom, and to give encouragement to Artists 


beyond that afforded by the patronage of individuals. 
With a view to the accomplishment of this object, the Society has adopted the following 


PLAN. 
1. The Art-Unton is composed of Annual Subscribers of one Guinea and upwards. 
2. The subscri saaas aeten paueng waaseeeey expenses, azo Coveted 60 the purchase of Pictures, Scul Medals, and other works of Art. 
for each subscribed, is entitled to one chance of obtaining at the annual distribution some work of Art. 
works of Art which are to constitute the prizes drawn for at the annual distribution, and the respective value of such prizes, are determined by the 
to the state of the funds at the closing of the subscription-books of the year. 


The holder of a prize is entitled to select ron HIMSELF a work of Art from any of the following public Exhibitions in London, of the pe oe pag viz. : the 
, the British Institution, the Society of British Artists, either of the two Societies of Painters in Water Colours, or the Works of Art exhibited in Westminster Hall, 


REGULATIONS AS TO SELECTION. 


1, The amount of a prize is in no case applicable to the purchase of more than onz work oF Art, and shall not be allowed to include any payment to the artist for 
more bighly finishing or perfecting such work, or in fact anything more than the stated price of such work of Art, as actually exhibited. In reference Wome ue 
however, prizeholders shall be at liberty to commission the execution in marble of any model exhibited, in either of the Exhibitions referred to, the price w if so 
executed, was left at the first ng of such exhibition with the person appointed to communicate the same to public inquirers. The Sculpture, when completed, to be 
submitted to the Committee of Management, and exhibited to the Subscribers with the other prizes. 

2. Should a work of greater value than the amount of the prize be selected, then such amount will be cugiet in part papmnent thereof, the balance being added by the 
prizebolder. If, on the other band, the full amount of the prize be not expended, the sum so unexpended will be carried to funds of the fe 

3. No picture or other work of Art, the price of which not been left and recorded at the first opening of the several Exhibitions as aforesaid, shall be selected 
any prizehoider; and any reservation, whic =a make the price required by the Artist doubtful, shall be considered as placing such work of Art as though no price 
been affixed to it, and consequently render it ineligible for selection. 

4. The works so selected shall be delivered to the Committee for exhibition, under such regulations as they may deem fit; so that they may be submitted to the 
examination of the whole body of Subscribers. After the exhibition they become the property of the several prizeholders. 

5. No arrangement whatever shall be made, or attempted to be made, between a Urissholder and an artist, or by any party oe their behalf, in the selection of a work 
of Art ed which a holder may obtain, or attempt to obtain, the return of a portion of the amount of a prize, or other valuable consideration. 

6. No er shall sell, or attempt to sell, the right of selection. 

mm ha oy Gio estestion be made by a prizeholder within the time limited by the Committee of Management, the prize shall be forfeited, and the amount thereof shall 

8. Should it be discovered that any attempt has been made, or any collusion has taken place, for the of e the fo laws or any part of them, the 
amount of the prize shall be forfeited, aud merge in the funds of the Society, and the pelachelier shall have is sabscription urned —— of 

9. In addition to the equal chance annually afforded to each Subscriber of becoming the possessor of a valuable work of Art by the result of the allotment, a certain 

every pose to enable the Committee to procure an Engraving, and of this each Member will receive one ession for every guinea subscribed. The 
buted as soon as the engraving is completed. Subscribers of more than one guinea may have, for additional guinea subscribed, one copy of 
Engra ‘Una,’ ‘ Raffaelie and the Fornarina,’ and ‘The Castle of Ischia,’ or a set of the Designs in outline. Subscribers of five guineas may receive, if 


they prefer it, a proof mpression in lieu of five prints. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 


4 subject for engraving, and to induce the production of a superior work of Art, the Committee offer the sum of 500 for an original 
hier. "Cartoons, six feet by four feet six inches, are to be sent in (as will be ame notified) by the 1st day of January, 1646, and from Fy 
must send of their abilities as painters, if uired soto do. The successful candidate must to complete the finished 
ateee of Se come size of Sa Cestaen, by an te of pvr ee one ee he engraving. of . 
Committee wish understood ro in giving so a for the of the Cartoon, is for the purpose of affording Artists sufficient 
time thoroughly to work out the various details of their compositions, and to i ay Fe yy fini wrought study for the picture. 
The pm Aad reserve to themselves the right of withholding the prensiom if'a work of sufficient write et chau ne . 
Subscribers are earnestly invited (o enter their names early, as the interest obtained by the investment of the aggregate amount forms a 
considerable item in the reserved fund of the Society, while the difference to the individual is comparatively nothing. 


The Subscribers of the t 3 h inea pai . from the 
rue Oca the ey year, ending 3ist March, 1845, will receive, for each guinea paid, an impression of a Line Engraving by Mr. G. T. Doo, 
‘THE CONVALESCENT.’ 
Mr. P. Lieutroor has commenced an Engraving from the Picture by Mr. Henry O’Ng1L, 


‘JEPHTHA’S DAUGHTER.’ 
A Ginished Proof of Mr. Goopat.'s Engraving, ‘THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA,’ after CLARKson STANFIBLD, R.A., due to the Subscribers of the past year, may be 


geen at the Office. 
GEORGE GODWIN 
CEWIS POCOCK, ’ $ Honorary Secreta 
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Subscriptions will be received at the Society’ Rooms, 4, T - , jes; and by the 
Collectors, Mr. Thomas Brittain, 16, Southampton-place, E at rafalgar ogee, Gastag sess ; by ony Member of the Committee; all Local Secretaries ; 


» on-square; and Sim pi) -street Wi -] Martin 
orders sent in payment of subscriptions must, in all cases, be made payable to “Tus Ant-UNION poy Panny at the General Post-office, St. ie 


wd 


le-Grand* 

















